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Morton E. Smith's 
Headache Cure 


By Caru H. FAst 


HE Boss had a headache. For several years 
7 now he always had gotten a headache if he 

stayed in the store more than five hours a 
day. A few days before, strange to say, his head- 
ache had let up. He had stopped worrying about 
the size of his stock. But from one year’s end to 
another he had always worried over the uncertain- 
ties of inventory, of slow turnover, of merchandise 
bills. 

Young Harris, who managed the sporting goods 
department, had worried him most, for Joe was an 
ultra optimist. Ever since the war had started in 
Europe he had seen prices going ’way up, and he 
didn’t propose to be caught short of goods. 

This was Joe’s second year in charge of the de- 
partment and he bought as he hoped to sell, not as 
a store like Smith’s would probably sell. Joe, like 
many retailers, had not learned that what we all 
really sell is TIME, using our merchandise, equip- 
ment, capital and talents as tools, with which to 
turn time into money. 

To Joe, the beautiful, honest, meritorious “goods” 
he bought had intrinsic qualities, and he wanted to 
assure possession before the goods got scarce. The 
Boss had let Joe have his way, for every salesman 
who called confirmed Joe’s statements about the 
growing scarcity of goods and the constantly ris- 
ing prices. 


When they “took stock,” Jan. 1, 1917, the Boss 


was at first alarmed on finding that the sporting 


“The Boss had a headache” 
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A “50-50” Prescription 

that Strengthened the 

Heart of a Hardware 
Business 


goods inventory showed $8,000 more than the previ- 
ous year. This was easily explained, however, by 
the rise in prices and a few long lines which were 
so staple that it would be a crime to be short of 
them later. 

Since January the stock had grown even more 
rapidly, however, and the Boss found it necessary to 
make a ten thousand dollar bank loan to clean up 
his outstanding merchandise bills and save dis- 
counts. Then May came, and, with memories of 
the other two departments’ bigger inventories as 
of Jan. 1, he took to worrying. When July came 
his headache became chronic. When he went to bed 
nights he asked himself: ‘How long will it take 


9” 


me to sel] what’s in the store now? 

The Daily Query 

HEN he arrived at the store mornings he asked 

himself: ‘Will to-day’s business reduce stock 

or will new goods arrive and new bills come in faster 
than sales?” 

Then, rather against his will, he had undertaken 
to install an accounting system. This system, after 
a day or so, showed him about the amount of each 
department’s stock and outstanding orders in rela- 
tion to probable sales. The effect was to prove that 
Joe’s stock would complete its next “turnover” in 
about May, 1918. Even if he didn’t buy another 
dollar’s worth in the meantime, it would take that 
long to sell the goods on hand. This meant a ten- 
months’ turn, or, considering that the coming ten 
months include the biggest months of the year, 
about one and one-tenth turnovers for the year. 

It is often best to know the worst. Always better 
than to fear it, and the Boss got busy. He spent 
half a day weeding out Joe’s unfilled orders, made 
him fight for the few he wanted most and cancelled 
the rest. This pulled the “turnover” date down to 
about February, a six months’ turn, and the Boss 
felt better. He did the same thing with the other 
two departments and began to breathe more freely, 
for he saw, by a little calculation, that he would 
undoubtedly be able to reduce the four months’ 
bank loan by five thousand dollars in November, 
when it, matured, and clean up the balance by Jan. 
15, after a sixty-day extension. That’ was the first 
cure for his headaches. He was no longer a passive 
victim of his business, a slave to its tendencies. 
He was its master, and system did it. 

But the efficiency idea had seized him. He had a 
vague desire to conquer other fields. He now knew 
what it meant to be a merchandise manager. Mas- 
tery of methods is one thing. To be a leader of 
men is another. He was a very quiet man, who, 
after his brother’s death, twelve years before, had 
solely taken over the business of “Morton E. Smit! 
& Bro.” As it had grown, in the past ten years, 
from two departments to three, from sixty thousand 
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to a hundred and twenty-five, he had each year 
been conscious of his waning pep; of the growing 
tolerance of his employees toward him, and each 
year he had worried more. 


The - Regeneration 


OW, since he had learned a system of mer- 

chandising control, he began to feel his power 
returning, and initiative stirred again within him. 
And he began to reason about the human side of 
the store. 

Who was there in that little organization to 
share his responsibilities? Who was there that 
thought seriously about the business, besides him- 
self? Was anybody thinking and feeling as a gen- 
eral manager thinks and feels? 

There was not. 

Of the eight persons on the pay-roll, all were 
perfectly honest, conscientious and loyal, he felt 
sure. But no one was devoting any creative, con- 
structive thought to the welfare of the business as 
a whole. 

Morton E. Smith was now nearing sixty. His 
boy, Will, newly graduated from a collegiate engi- 
neering course, was taking a position with a big 
plant in Philadelphia. He never had thought very 
seriously about his father’s store. He had other 
ambitions. 

Old Sam Drenning, managing the hardware de- 
partment, was sick, with relatives in the country. 
Sam had been with the Boss for twenty-five years 
and was a fixture. While rallying from a nervous 
breakdown he must go to the mountains for several 
months, the doctors said, if his life was to be pro- 
longed. 

Young Joe Harris was too young and inexperi- 
enced in management. This recent inventory situa- 
tion was proof of that. 

Faithful Jake Muller, who looked after house- 
furnishing goods, was loyalty itself, and could al- 
ways be depended upon—to do as he was directed, 
no more. 





“And he lay awake for hours trying to figure it out” 









No, there was no Assistant Boss, no immediate 
deputy. Joe might and probably would develop 
rapidly, and, in a few years, if he kept developing, 
be a logical successor. But there was no one now. 


HILE pondering on this deep problem, on to- 

ward four o’clock in the afternoon, the Boss 
felt his head thumping and decided to go home, or 
at least to quit work. And he left, after telling 
Joe, who walked to the door with him, to straighten 
up a fallen cut-out in the window, where a duck 
hunter was aiming at the new aluminum saucepans. 
He walked down the street, asking himself these 
questions: ‘ 

“Who'll help me to run this business? Who'll 
run it for me and keep it going after I get too 
old?” 

But he could think of no one. 


The Beginning of Dawn 


HAT evening he read in a magazine about a 
startling profit-sharing plan of a big automo- 
bile company, that, distributing one-half its net 
profits among its employees, had soon made such 
rapid increases in profits. One-half of its profits 
soon amounted to more than all the profits had been. 
Over and over again this question kept asking 
itself in the Boss’ mind: 
“Since half of one thing may be bigger than all 
of another thing, why not take half and get more?” 
It sounded like a foolish question at first, but as 
it was repeated over and over again it became more 
and more impressive. He asked himself whether he 
wouldn’t rather have half of a business three times 
as big as his own than to have all of his own. This 
led to another thought as he was going to bed: 
“When you own a business you feel differently 
about it than when it hires you. That’s the way I 
want all of ’em down at the store to feel, as if they 
owned an interest in it.” 
And he lay awake for hours trying to conceive 
how people who didn’t own any part of a business 














54 


might yet feel toward it as if they did own some 
ef it. 

Many men have their most brilliant thoughts on 
awaking, no matter how early it is. So it was with 
the Boss, when he opened his eyes. Without having 
to even repeat the oft-repeated question which had 
lulled him to sleep with its monotony, he awoke with 
the consciousness that if the business of Morton E. 
Smith and Brother was to endure and keep growing, 
other hearts, hands and wills than his would have 
to feel “ownerly” about it. He unconsciously ac- 
cepted the condition that half the net profits were 
to go to the employees. The question was, how to 
divide it. 

A Problem of Division 

N the first place, what was he entitled to, before 

profits commenced? If he were not in the busi- 
ness actively he could still earn a salary. How 
much? He shut his eyes and pictured himself 
applying to various concerns for a job. In view of 
his inability to stand much detail strain or very 
active work, he guessed he couldn’t command much 
more than, say, $2,500. Better make it $2,000, or 
about $40 a week. 

Next, wasn’t he entitled to something in the way 
of interest on the actual capital, the real money he 
had invested? Certainly. Even outsiders, lending 
money to a business, with no ownership or interest 
in its profits, demanded that, if they lent money to 
a business. How much capital did he have, honestly 
now, in the business? 

Well, figuring conservatively, the stock, fixtures 
and bank balance ought to be worth at cost about 
$40,000. At six per cent per year this would mean 
about $2,400 a year, or $200 a month. That’s nearly 
$50 a week, and, with the $2,000 salary, or $40 a 
week, would give him $90 a week. He thought of 
his simple wants and income needs, now that his 
sister Josephine was dead, and with Will at work, 
and sighed. It certainly was enough. He could 
live on it and still pay on the building-loan shares 
he had subscribed to last November. 

In the new light shed by the system of mer- 
chandising control, just installed, he was able to 
appraise the previous year’s net profits. They were 
about $11,000. After deducting $4,400 of interest 
and salary there was still $6,600. If this were 
divided with the other folks at the store it would 
give $3,300 to distribute among the eight people. 


“Come early to-morrow, folks” 








Hardware Age 





By this time the sensation of regarding his store 
and its profits impersonally had become very inter- 
esting. The Boss roughly divided $3,300 among 
eight and got about $413 each. That meant about 
eight dollars a week to each. 

Would they all be pleased at such a raise? Yes, 
and no. Miss Lord, the cashier, and Miss Murphy, 
the stenographer, would be tickled to death. But 
poor Sam Drenning, who had been in the store 
nearly thirty years, against their one and three 
respectively, wouldn’t feel just right. The Boss 
felt he wouldn’t feel right in Sam’s place, for Sam’s 
salary was $32 a week. 

Making Progress 

O, that wouldn’t do. He began to see there 

were two determining factors in the matter. 
One was the present value or importance of each 
employee, as reflected in salary, the other the length 
of his service. And so as he ate his breakfast he 
made a list on the inside of an envelope (he always 
split and saved envelopes for memoranda) of all the 
employees, with their years of service in one column 
and their salaries in another. When he had finished 
it looked something like this: 


Drenning......... Years 30, Salary $32.00 
Mutler...... 5 1 ee 27.00 
re oe ga, 22.00 
Mise Lord ...:... gee 3, oa 13.00 
Miss Murphy ..... ee 10.00 
Wrnemeo.....:.1 “"4 * 14.00 
0 eee rere = tame Pen 12.00 
rae wae a 12.00 


The columns of figures held his attention till his 
coffee was cold. The discrepancy between Sam 
Drenning’s rights by reason of both salary and 
length of service with the others was startling. 
He figured half a dozen plans to reconcile these two 
factors. Finally he idly added the two factors to- 
gether, in each case, extending the total after each 
name, and got this result: 


Drenning . rw ete et, eee a, 
Muller .... Seal si death ah ac 
Harris ne % 27 
8 os oe do fh wd ear Kd RRO we 16 
Be NNN yds his vn s SROs BO 14 
NS coca <i: 4 co kc SRV ENS I Ka 18 


Johnson ee ee ee ee 
Ormrod 


Then he added the total................ 206 


Rather aimlessly he murmured: “Two hundred 
and six parts in all of the profits to be divided. 
Let’s see how much each would get.” 

Dividing the whole $3,300 of divisible profits by 
206, he found each part would be about $16. Mul- 
tiplying this by 62, Sam Drenning’s number of 
parts, showed $1,092. Then he skipped down the 
list to Miss Murphy, who was getting $14 a week, 
and had been in the business only a year. The 
result was $225. This was surprisingly satisfac- 
tory, since it meant about four dollars a week raise 
for her and about five times as much for Sam. This 
plan looked interesting. 

That day in the store, revolving the plan in his 
mind, the Boss worried a lot over Drenning. It 
almost brought the headache back. Toward the mid- 
dle of the afternoon he called up Sam’s doctor and 
asked what Drenning’s chances of recovery were, 
candidly. The doctor told him truthfully thet he 
didn’t think Mr. Drenning would ever be able to 
return to work. He should be kept in the country. | 
The Boss thanked him, hung up, and thought rap- 
idly. Nearly eleven hundred a year to go to a hope- 
(Continued on page 63) 





















“These men have cheerfully offered their all as a sacrifice to a noble cause. Every dollar 
we expend, everything we do, every sacrifice we make will assist in protecting the lives 
and health of the triots who are abroad in defense of our rights. We must not, we can 
not, withhold anything that will help these splendid men.”—E. H. Gary before American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 





Employees of Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Providence, R. I., Now in the Nation’s Service 





Corporal Fred Beauchaine, Henry Cravere, 303d In Harry J. Smith, 16 Co., Charles A. Stott,102 F. A., 
18 Co., C. A. N. B., Fort fantry, Camp Devens C. A. N. B., Fort Wethe Newport News, Va 
Wetherill, R. I. rill, R. I 
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Edward Therrien, France, William Mulcahey, France, Hjalmar Flinkfelt, France 
Bat. A, 103 Reg., F. A Bat. A, 103 Reg., F. A. Ambulance Corp 





Lloyd C. Crapo, Hiram E. Chaffee, W. B. Bruce, Co. E J. F. Robertson, Thomas Duffy, Raymond C. Cro- 
_Naval Reserve, France, Bat. A, 301st Infantry, 3 Co.. C. A. N . 15 Co., C. A. N. B., well, France, Bat. 
New London, Conn. 103 Reg., F. A Camp Devens Fort Wetherill, R.I Springfield, Mass B, 103 Reg., F. A 
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Getting Your Share 


By the STOVE MAN 


A Ramble Through the Realm of 


Merchandising with a 


Prospector 


Who Never Fails to Strike Pay Dirt 


ETTING people into the store is one of our 
(5 first merchandising problems—it is the first 

step toward retailing success. And _ the 
surest magnet to pull them in is a line window 
display. In window displays you are making use 
of resources you already have, which you are pay- 
ing good money to obtain, and which you must 
pay for just the same whether you use them to 
the best advantage or not. 

It seems mighty hard as a general rule to get 
hardware merchants to realize the value of that 
space “up front.” They are sometimes very active 
when it comes to stacking shovels, coils of hose, 
small wagons, lawn mowers, wire fencing and 
things out front to prevent folks from looking 
into the window. Yet when it comes to the mak- 
ing of a real display inside the window instead 
of on the outside they are at sea. The hardware 
man who makes perpetual use of his sidewalk in 
this way is jogging right along in company with 
second-hand stores. That’s bad company to keep. 

If you walk around town with an eye open you 
will find that the really progressive stores do not 
display their wares on the sidewalk. They pay 
for store location. Store location gives them the 
advantage of show windows and they make use 
of the windows. 

In many hardware stores there are men with 
enthusiasm and ideas. They are willing to use 
both for the benefit of the boss, but they find 
it is disheartening work to install a good selling 
display and then watch someone in authority make 
the usual pick and shovel display in front. 

If you as a merchant have a man that has the 
interests of your store at heart don’t hide his light 
behind a lot of hoe handles. When you get such 
a man you can tell him by his willingness to come 
back night after night, planning and installing dis- 
plays that will increase your business. This man is 
a real live wire. He probably sees things through 


glasses that are more rose-colored than yours, but 
he is heart and soul in the game working for your 
interest. If you do not cash in on his efforts some 
other merchant will. 


Give Him Help 


HE man who makes your windows talk cannot 

go his best without some help. The average 
good hardware window display costs a couple 
dollars to produce, and yet it may sell $100 worth 
of goods for you if it is on display two weeks. - If 
the display man requests an allowance for show 
cards and display cloth give it to him. 

Any man with initiative and interest in the sub- 
ject can in a short time become capable of turning 
out displays that will do credit to his store and 
bring in customers to buy the goods shown. To 
do this right he needs a small allowance for show 
supplies, and a huge amount of encouragement. 
If you can’t give him the encouragement don’t 
refuse him the supplies. 

Spasmodic window displays are not business 
builders. It is the steady, always-interesting dis- 
play with pep and selling power, year in and year 
out, that stamps your store as “the one store.” 
Business building means working day by day and 
week by week along consistent constructive lines, 
and gains its results from constant effort. What 
is true for business building also applies to your 
advertising. It is not the quantity of your ad- 
vertising, it is the quality that counts—the kind 
vou use and the manner in which you keep at it. 

The Stove Man sometimes wonders why some 
stores place a limit on their business. It is natural 
for things to grow. If it is natural for things 
to grow, then why can’t your business expand just 
the same as an onion or melon? The answer is 
entirely with you. It depends absolutely on the 
amount of effort you are willing to use in order 
to make your business bigger and better, because 


A trim that makes the most of narrow window space 
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as long as there is life there is a chance for growth. 
When life ceases, then the thing to do is to get 
buried quickly and give some other fellow a chance. 
Talk success, think it, feel it, and growth will 
never cease. 
Someone Butts In 


HE Stove Man hears someone else on the line. 
They have butted in, to learn how a man can 
feel enthused and be cheerful when the store down 
the line is cutting prices, and half the town is 
buying their goods from a store in a distant town. 
It is up to you to hold your prices up. If a dealer 
sells an article at a cut price he cannot afford to 
stand back of it in the broad sense that you can. 
Your knowledge of salesmanship behind the counter, 
in your windows and in your advertising should 
overcome his advantage. You must be courteous 
and make it a real pleasure to serve every cus- 
tomer. 

When it comes to beating the store in the dis- 
tant town, you have a distinct advantage. If the 
call is for an article you do not have in stock, are 
you willing to perform a real service to keep that 
money in your home town? If so, tell the cus- 
tomer that you will write or wire for the article, 
and that you will have it at a certain time. Prove 
that you are willing to do something to hold his 
trade. Forget that there is such a word as “‘no.” 

The store in the distant city puts it over be- 
cause they know how to advertise—they cannot 
get the people to come to their store, so they get 
out a book that is a gigantic window display of 
their store and they send this window display to 
the people. Cuts of articles in stock are shown, 
and with each cut is a polished sales talk. The 
articles are printed in alluring colors; they attract 
much the same as the goods in a well-trimmed 
window attract. The pictures do not show the 
quality, the descriptive matter elaborates on that. 
They can talk just as freely about a cheap, inferior 
article as they can about an article of real worth. 
rhe customer of the store in the distant city, the 
mail order house, sends his money for the picture 
and the alluring description. 

You, the merchant in your own home town, have 
the best of the mail order house because vou can 
get the customer right in your store. You can 
explain the advantages of quality goods and you 
can demonstrate them. You can meet objections 





Manufacturers’ helps used to good advantage 






and prove the quality of your goods by allowing 
the customer to examine the real article and not 
a picture. Your sales talk is not a printed sales 
talk, it is verbal. You can instill in it the enthusi- 
asm which you, as a progressive merchant, must 
feel in handling goods of real value. The cus- 
tomer trading with you gets immediate action on 
the amount he spends. He does not have to write 
a letter, buy a money-order, and then wait a week 
for the goods before learning whether or not they 
are as good as represented. He gets his goods 
when he wants them. If he buys from the distant 
town and the goods are not as represented, he 
has all manner of trouble getting his claim ad- 
justed. If he buys from you, you stand ready 
to make an immediate adjustment. 

If your trade is going out of town ascertain 
the reason and stop with a service dam. 

A Bit of Sales Advice 

HE Stove Man is not a salesman, he is a stove 

man. But often he finds himself leaving with 
the customer a bad impression for the house he 
represents. Sometimes people are seemingly fussy, 
especially so when they require that a stove be 
set up in about all the corners of the room, and 
finally deliver a knockout by having it placed in 
the exact spot where the Stove Man knew at the 
outset it should be placed. At such times he has 
learned to follow instructions, to do exactly as he 
s told to do. When the family is divided against 
itself and a heated war argument is on, the Stove 
Man listens attentively. He lets them fight out 
the location of the stove, poses as a neutral, and 
at the proper time suggests a compromise that will 
satisfy hoth factions as well as reflect credit on 
the store service. 

The stove job is not a very big job, but there 
is a lot of satisfaction in trying to make a big job 
out of it. No job will ever be any bigger than 
the man holding it decides to make it. 

In starting this article the Stove Man was work- 
ing up to a fair speed on window displays. In 
some way his gears got shifted and he used up 
a lot of mileage on side lines. 

In the displays submitted this week we have 
two interesting subjects, cameras and vibrators. 

Cameras are well known for their profit in many 
hardware stores and sporting goods houses. 

A good camera is an article that appeals to 
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Disheartening 


“In many hardware 
stores there are men 
with enthusiasm and 
ideas. They are willing 
to use both for the bene- 
fit of the boss, but they 
find it is disheartening 
work to install a good 
selling display and then 
watch someone in au- 
thority make the usual 
pick and shovel display 


in front.” 


—The Stove Man. 


everyone. No camping or motor trip is complete 
without some means of recording the interesting 
experiences. The best method of doing this is by 
the camera route. The desire of a person pyr- 
chasing a camera is to get one that will produce 
good pictures at a minimum expense. Tell your 
prospects that your cameras turn the trick. 
When Display Space Is Narrow 

= this window trim, with narrow display space, 

we have made the background the foreground. 
The background is right jam up against the glass. 
Six cameras are displayed, each camera being 
practically a display in itself. Each is displayed 
in a mission style niche, the back of which is a 
circular show card left open at the top so that at 
night a strong light is reflected downward right 
on the camera itself. On the circular show card 
in the rear of the camera interesting information 
is featured. Below the camera is a small card 
featuring size, style and price, and below that is 
shown a sample of the work of this particular 
camera. General information is distributed over 
the remainder of the “background-foreground” as 
well as numerous pictures along with perfect en- 
largements showing the clearness of details in the 
small pictures when used for enlargement purposes. 

This display was designed to sell cameras. It 
was so successful in its purpose that it took more 
than a week to get a picture—one day one camera 
would be gone, the next, two, and so it went until, 





Hardware Age 


finally, the Stove Man got a crack at it with a full 
magazine. 

Peanut shells, an empty Bull Durham sack, and 
a few burned matches were discernible on the side- 
walk. They were foreign to the display but were 
left by persons who were attracted by it. The 
sign “‘Ansco Vest Pocket Cameras” was painted on 
transparent paper, making an electric sign at night. 
The local views used were mostly pictures featur- 
ing soldiers, sailors and aviators, the boys who will 
soon be in the fighting zone ready to uphold the 
honor of the United States. 

In the display of vibrators we also have a narrow 
window to contend with. This display is unlike 
the camera display in that it consists almost en- 
tirely of manufacturer’s window display advertis- 
ing. Only two home product cards are featured. 
One tells how a vibrator will erase those lines of 
care and impart strength and vigor to the entire 
body. The other cards explain that a vibrator may 
not make you beautiful but that it will improve 
your appearance and increase your “pep.” Manu- 
facturer’s advertising, well displayed, adds greatly 
to the attractiveness of this display. 

In this display different styles of vibrators are 
shown, and the book, “Health and How to Get It,” 
is featured. This is a display that attracts through 
harmonious arrangement and a strong background. 

When a prospective customer is once in the store 
it is an easy matter for the salesman to show the 
proper vibrator for his needs, along with a general 
talk on vibrator uses. He can tell how the use of 
a vibrator stimulates the circulation of the blood, 
how after a shave the use of one will give a fellow 
that million dollar feeling, how its general use 
eliminates the cause of disease and keeps the body 
well and strong. 

For the use of folks living in localities without 
electricity there is a dry cell type of battery. 

Not so very long ago the Stove Man was making 
a display of electrical goods in a hardware store. 

It was late in the evening and the business meet- 
ing of the store employees had just been pronounced 
an immense success. A remark was made by one 
of the salesmen regarding a peculiar customer he 
had waited on that day. His description was good 
and created a laugh. 

The boss was present, as was also a young and 
exceedingly green clerk. The green individual ob- 
served the laugh and thought he had a better one. 
He related how a lady had that afternoon made 
inquiries concerning a vibrator operated by bat- 
teries, and how he had handled so absurd a request. 
As proof that he possessed real selling ability he 
explained how he had endeavored to sell her a 
regular vibrator, but as she lived in the country 
she insisted that she must have one that could be 
operated with batteries. He wound up his story 
by explaining that he had convinced her that no 
such article existed except in her mind, and that 
it was funny to see how angry she became. 

Yes, it was funny. 

The salesmen had adjusted their gas masks and 
bomb-proof hats. They waited for some one to 
start the laugh that they knew would never come. 
The clerk noticed a seeming coldness at the con- 
clusion of his story, but it didn’t last long—the 
boss turned on the juice. 

What he said thawed things out. He didn’t say 
a whole lot, but he procured a battery-operated 
vibrator that was on the shelf ten feet from where 
the clerk stood when he was telling his “good one.” 

The Stove Man has noticed lately that the face 
of this clerk is not among those present in that 
store. 

And he was too young to be drafted. 


















Try Gun Campaign Real Cooperation 


Powder Maker’s Special Service 
Places Experts at Disposal 
of Hardware Retailers 


able aid to jobbers, dealers and gun manufac- 

turers in their efforts to sell guns which will 
prove satisfactory to the sportsmen buying them. 
The try-gun is also a great boon to the sportsman 
in that it helps him ascertain the correct measure- 
ments and specifications of the gun he is going to 
buy. In a word, it may be said, the try-gun has 
made possible an ideal merchandising condition as 
applied to the gun business, viz., confidence in the 
seller that he is giving the buyer an article which 
will prove satisfactory, and satisfaction to the buyer 
who knows he is getting a gun which fits him. 

For several years Du Pont shooter salesmen have 
been equipped with try-guns and sportsmen in all 
sections have had the opportunity of testing their 
value and some remarkable instances of greatly im- 
proved scores at the traps and large bags in the field 
are told of men who have been measured with them. 
Having ably demonstrated in a general way how 
the try-gun is beneficial to the trade, the Du Pont 
Company is now operating what they style an “in- 
tensive dealer try-gun campaign” which is showing 
excellent results, and which is of interest generally 
to dealers. 

Several shooter salesmen have been commissioned 
to arrange with live sporting goods dealers in their 
territories for a “try-gun day,’ which the dealer 
advertises to his sportsmen customers and prospec- 
tive customers. On the appointed day the salesman, 
who is also a try-gun expert, appears on the scene, 
making his headquarters in the dealer’s store. 
With no obligation to dealer or individual, using 
the try-gun he measures all sportsmen who come in 
and gives them a copy of what he considers the 
most satisfactory measurements of guns for them 
to shoot. 

To advertise “try-gun day,” window cards and en- 
larged photographs of the try-gun in actual use are 
supplied. The dealer is also supplied with a supply 
of postal cards which he sends out to sportsmen in- 
viting them to his store on “try-gun day.” The sales- 


NOTICE 
MA Macafin. of the | 
DU PONT COMPANY 


will be at this store on 


Lhearadiag —— 74.19 Lf 
Call and be ured 


by him 
with a @PIND try-gun for a field 
or trap gun. 


T» try-gun is becoming recognized as a valu- 
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Suggested Specifications for a Shotgun 


For Mr 
Address 


Fitted by , using a Da Pont try-gun 


STOCK MEASUREMENTS 
Drop at comb (B to B) Trigger to Heel (C to A) 
Drop atheel (Ato A) Trigger to Toe (C to E) 
Trigger to center of Butt (C to D) 


Grip-Straight, half pistol, full pistol 





Comb-Thin, regular, extra full 


Trigger Position (Front, center, rear) 


Cast—(out or in) inches. 


BARREL SPECIFICATIONS 


Gauge Length inches. 
Right Barrel—Full Choke, modified or cylinder. 

Left Barrel—Full, modified or cylinder. Approx. weight 

Remarks: 


Shoot DUPONT Smokeless Shotgun Powders -DUPONT —BALLISTITE— SCHULTZE 








man also carries with him a supply of try-gun meas- 
urement blanks and when the sportsman has been 
fitted he receives a copy of this blank in which the 
salesman enters the proper specifications as re- 
vealed by the try-gun “fitting.”” This the sportsman 
may keep for future use in buying a new gun, or 
for the guidance of a gunsmith should he decide to 
have his old gun altered. The dealer receives a dup- 
licate copy of the measurements, 

The greatest value of the try-gun lies not in the 
guidance it offers those about to purchase new guns, 
but in its help to the man who already Owns a gun 
which does not fit him perfectly. 

In the majority of such cases a gunsmith will 
make the necessary alterations for a nominal sum, 
and the result is a gun which fits as well as if made 
to order. Possibly the try-gun will show that a 
cheek or shoulder pad is all that is necessary to 
make the gun satisfactory to its owner. The result 
is business for the dealer and fit for the shooter. 
It is also a well established fact that the men who 
can make good scores at the traps shoot many more 
shells than do the men who make low scores. The 
better a man’s gun fits, the better scores he will 
make and the more shells he will buy. Therefore, 
it is to the interest of the dealer to have his cus- 
tomers equipped with guns which fit. 





Mr. passat = 
We have arranged with a Sporting Powder repre- 
sentative of the Du Pont Company to be at our store on j 
incall —— with a Du Pont try-gun. We 
wish to invite you to call and see this interesting device, an 
| measured for a properly fitting field or trap gun. This will incur 
no obligations whatever, 


Du Pont representatives do not sell guns. 


{ 
| 
and the service is absolutely free i 
Hoping you will find it convenient to call, we are, | 

i 


Yours very truly, 














Short-Lengths for Speeding Up Sales 


Cashing in on Election or Primary Interest—An Educational Tool-Sell- 
ing Contest—‘‘Tinpania’’ a Novel Hardware Display Ship 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


suggestions, 


Each is a bit out of the beaten path. 
that they may help other readers make more 
Why not tell us what YOU are doing so we can pass it 


trated in the hope 


money. 
along to the other fellow? 


A ‘‘Candidate Card” 


HEN interest in the primaries was at fever 
W heat in Oil City, Pa., it occurred to the ad- 

vertising genius with J. P. Ackerman & 
Co., hardware merchants, that maybe the politi¢al 
hub-bub could be turned to account in a bit of in- 
expensive publicity. The card shown at the right, 
above, was the result. This legend was printed in 
black on a regular government postal card. It was 
mailed at the time when many candidates for nomi- 


lt arriv 


ed with regular political cards 


CANDIDATE 
FOR YOUR 
Hardware and Stove Business 
J. , ARERR & COMPANY 


14 Eect Firet Street 
On City, Pa. 


Subject te your deolsian when 


Pedy to purchase ee 


nation were mailing similar cards to voters, and it 
aroused considerable interest and favorable com- 
ment about town. 

Of course, this kind of advertising is not intended 
to sell any special kind of goods. Accordingly di- 
rectly traceable results are hard to find, but Acker- 
man & Co. believe that as “publicity advertising” 
it was more than worth the cost. 


An Educational Tool Contest 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE: 

HINKING perhaps some other dealers might 
be interested in a window display and advertis- 
ing scheme of this nature we are submitting the 
following, which was a great success with us. It 
was a success not only from an advertising stand- 
point, but also from the standpoint of the interest 

with which the younger class took up the test. 

We dressed a window as follows: 

Back ground of oak sprays, under which were 
tool chests of all descriptions. Tools were hung on 
the wall around the window, and the floor of the 
window was covered with a selection of tools run- 
ning more to different kinds of tools than to the 
display of any certain set. From fifty of the differ- 
ent tools were ribbons running to small cards, which 
were numbered from one to fifty, pasted on the 
window glass. These numbers were not in order. 

After planning the window we submitted the 
proposition to the Board of Education with the view 
of having the students in the various schools of 


60 


Here is a handful of novel sales and display 
Each has sold goods for a reader of HARDWARE AGE. 


They are described and illus- 


the city hand in a list of the tools, numbered in 
order with their proper trade names. This plan 
appealed to the Board of Education and arrange- 
ments were completed for a tool publicity contest. 

The window was trimmed, and on a certain day 
instructions were sent out to the students giving 
full information as to the object of the plan and 
giving them some idea of the benefits that could 
be derived from the contest. Papers were to be 
handed in by each student, and were to be graded 
follows: 
1—Neatness 
writing, etc.). 

2—Correctness 

3—Spelling. 

A board of three judges was selected from the 
school board. Papers had to be in on a specified 
date, and none would be considered as contestants 
if papers were received after that time. Prizes 
were awarded as follows: 1st prize, $15 worth of 
tools; 2nd prize, $10 worth of tools; 3rd prize, 
$5 worth of tools; 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8th prizes, $1 
worth of tools. 

The window was uncovered on a Saturday morn- 
ing and the amount of enthusiasm manifested by 
the boys was astounding. Three or four of the 
youngsters were on the job at about seven-thirty 
in the morning and remained throughout the day, 
taking only time enough to run home and grab 
something to eat, asking every person what the 
name of this or that tool was. Some of the grown 
people who were questioned made the statement 
they guessed they would brush up on the names 
of tools themselves. This remark came from such 
men as contractors, carpenters, masons, cabinet 
makers, etc., making the plan appear to be a good 
one. Hardware men around town studied the win- 
dow and then went back and looked up the proper 
names to the different tools in their catalogs, ad- 
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mitting they must have forgotten some of their 
hardware schooling. 

Taking everything into consideration the win- 
dow display with the prize-contest proposition for 
the students was a winner and from an educational 
standpoint it was of great value. In years to come 
customers entering hardware stores to make pur- 
chases cf tools will be, able to ask for the tool de- 
sired by its proper name, due in a great measure 
to the fact that they were given an opportunity 
to learn the proper names while in school. 

Trusting this may be of some interest to other 
dealers, we remain, Very truly, 

RUDGE & GUENZEL COMPANY, 
V. Noland, Mgr. Hdwe. Dept. 


‘*‘Tinpania” Attracted Attention 


HE Sedgwick Hardware Company, Columbus, 

Ohio, recently attracted much attention by dis- 
playing a model of one of Uncle Sam’s fighting 
ships, made of 297 articles carried in the store’s 
regular stock. These were so arranged that no 
article was mutilated or destroyed. The model was 
7 feet 6 inches in length, 20 inches in width and 5 
feet in height. The design was original with E. 
C. Sedgwick, the proprietor, and the method of 
construction is indicated by the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

A cross-cut saw forms the main part of the hull, 
a large butt hinge protecting the bow. Mouse traps 
form the upper part of the hull, indicating the port 
holes (suggesting “Trap the Kaiser”). File handles 
of various sizes mounted on wooden blocks repre- 
sent the guns below deck. A hose nozzle mounted 
on the side of a can of paint forms the rapid fire 
gun at the bow. 

Trowels arranged in the form of a propeller con- 
stitute the driving mechanism. The armament 
above deck is indicated by a rapid fire turret of four 
guns made up of milk strainer, oil can and four 
brass hose nozzles. A main turret is represented as 
having large twin guns and three turret guns. 


f 


J This hardware battleship, “Tin- 

pania,” is made of 297 articles 

% taken from stock. No article was 
injured in any way 
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Wooden spigots represent the large guns, while 
wooden spigot keys attached to a vacuum washer 
form the turret. 

In the rear a heavy turret is represented by two 
“wooden spigot” guns, the turret being formed of 
a collander, flue thimble and pipe collar. 

The vessel has two masts constructed of curtain 
rods. An oil dust cloth forms the sail, which is 
reefed on the cross arm. The lookout, or crow’s 
nest, on the foremast, is composed of a gas globe 
holder, cake cutter and oil can. The “Jacob’s lad- 
der” leading to this nest is constructed of wire and 
nails. A searchlight is placed in this lookout, an 
aluminum toothpick holder forming the frame. An 
inverted glass holder forms a searchlight at the 
bow. 

At the top of each mast is a reflector made of 
small, fluted cake pans, each of which has a flash- 
light globe mounted and the whole system wired. 
The four lights are on a “Make and break” circuit, 
making them flash. The regular red and green navi- 
gation lights are displayed on the mast arm. A wire 
broiler is swung between the masts, forming the 
wireless; lead wires connect to the operator’s cabin 
below, formed of a bread toaster and lunch box. A 
camp broiler with a potato baker forms the cap- 
tain’s bridge. The captain, pilot and other officers 
are represented by clothes pins, having finish nail 
arms and thimble caps. A company of marines of 
similar construction is lined up at the front of the 
ship at “carry arms,” their guns being long finish 
nails. 

A substantial lifeboat is swung from davits of 
door springs, the boat itself being a pointed scrub 
brush. A power crane is composed of a wire potato 
masher, stove hook jib, with an awning pulley block 
and hook. Hose menders form the crab; two wood- 
en men are on hand to operate it. A chainrailing is 
around the whole ship deck, the supports being 
nails. The anchor has not been forgotten, but is 
composed of a wardrobe hook and a gimlet, with a 
jack chain attached. The ship carries a number of 
American flags, while the Allies flags are displayed 
on the jib. 
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Norwesco Sales Convention 


T= annual sales assembly of the Northwestern 
Chemical Company was held the first week of 
the new year in Marietta, Ohio. At the first meet- 
ing General Manager Hall said: “Boys, we are go- 
ing to face conditions this year so unusual, so full 
of inconveniences, that we must be emergency men 
twenty-four hours a day. Let’s greet every obstacle 
with a smile. Let’s remember that we are at war. 
When A train is late, smile and do your bit. When 
you can’t get Pullman accommodations smile and do 
your bit; when the bell-hop gives you a candle and 
announces that the electricity is off, or when you 
are put in a cold room because of coal shortage, 
just figure that you are in the trenches, and do 
your bit. Our first job is to win this war, and the 
conveniences of commercial life are going to get a 
few solid jolts. The spirit in which we take them 
is what’s going to count.” 

In the meetings which followed every item of the 
Norwesco line was carefully analyzed, and the im- 
provements noted. A round-table discussion of sales 
made during the past year brought out many good 
selling points. 

Advertising Manager Tussing explained the ads 
to be used during the coming year. After careful 
investigation he has decided to use four publica- 
tions: HARDWARE AGE, Motor World, The Christian 
Herald and The Saturday Evening Post to tell the 
story. It will be the greatest advertising campaign 
ever launched on chemical automobile specialties. 

On “Sales Day,” Sales Manager B. H. Barker 
complimented the sales force on the enormous in- 
crease in business during the year, and assigned 
quotas to the various territories for 1918. These 
boys are out to break records. From the General 
Manager down they are young men blessed with 
decidedly more than a normal will to do. 

On Thursday Mr. Fordham, auditor of the com- 
pany, spoke on credits and financing. During the 
past year this company has made great use of Trade 
Acceptances. The manner in which they presented 
this method of billing and collecting was a compli- 
ment to their customers and proved extremely sat- 
isfactory. 

E. H. Moellman, who makes dealer helps for the 
Northwestern, explained in detail how counter dis- 
plays were made and how they could be best used to 
sell more “chemically correct’”’ products. 


Snapped at Norwesco Sales Assembly 
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The house organ, Auto-Suggestions, was then re- 
viewed and the salesmen told how they could co- 
operate with the editor. 

Roy F. Soule, editor of HARDWARE AGE, spoke on 
“The Salesman Chemically Correct,” and W. F. Dun- 
lap of Klan-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Inc., general ad- 
vertising counsel for the Northwestern Chemical 
Company, addressed the salesmen on going “Over 
the Top.” Mr. Dunlap is a forceful, magnetic 
speaker, and his inspiring address was so full of 
good, sound business principles that he had the boys 
with him from the start. 

The dinner Thursday evening was called a love 
feast, and it was full of zip. Everyone wore red, 
white and blue caps, smoked loaded cigarettes, 
lighted them with dynamite matches, and spent a 
busy hour dodging a bunch of practical jokers who 
knew how. Messrs. Dunlap and Soule were the 
speakers of the evening. 

On Friday Mr. Boyd of Motor World, Mr. Day of 
The Saturday Evening Post and Mr. Feddery of 
HARDWARE AGE told why their magazines are worthy 
of advertising patronage, and they all made good. 
The meeting closed Friday, and with cases of brand- 
new samples and a line of selling talk “chemically 
correct” the salesmen started for the New York 
Automobile Show. 


Convention Plans Complete 


pMAnS for the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board-New York State Joint Hardware Con- 
vention are practically complete. Among the speak- 
ers announced for this convention is Sam T. White 
of Davenport, Iowa, president of the American 
Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Association and 
a member of the War Service Committe. Mr. 
White, whose time has been largely spent at Wash- 
ington for several months past and who is closely 
in touch with the government’s program of elimi- 
nating for the duration of the war unnecessary 


Norwesco salesmen and guests at banquet 
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manufacturing and selling, will speak on “The Re- 
tailers’ Duty to His Country.” 

The convention will open on Lincoln’s birthday 
with an invocation by Rev. M. Joseph Twomey, of 
Newark, N. J., whose masterful and witty address 
will be remembered by the hundreds who heard him 
at the Astor last year. The first session will be 
presided over by John J. Snyder of Brooklyn, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Hardware Association. 
President Van Voris of the New York State organ- 
ization and President Kirk of the Pennsylvania and 
Atkantic Seaboard Association will divide honors 
evenly as presiding officers after the first day. 
Meetings will be held mornings only, so that mem- 
bers and other visitors may have ample time for 
the large exhibition at Madison Square Garden. 
National President Gamble and a representative of 
the national association from Argos will present the 
results of the hardware trade survey which is being 
conducted by the national office throughout the 
country. 

Another speaker whose appearance and message 
should arouse great interest is Carl H. Fast of New 
York, whose recent articles in HARDWARE AGE at- 
tracted much attention and favorable comment. Mr. 
Fast’s topic will be “The Coming Revolution in Re- 
tailing,” and he will preside at a thirty-minute round 
table discussion after his address is finished. 

Tickets for evening admission to Madison Square 
Garden are now being distributed to the public and 
to trades and associations by the hardware mer- 
chants in the Metropolitan district, in order that ex- 
hibitors may reap the greatest possible benefit from 
the attendance at the show of persons who actually 
use the products which are displayed. The man- 
agers of the exhibition are also inviting every retail 
and jobbing house as well as exporters and foreign 
buyers to visit the Garden. The hours from one to 
six each afternoon are reserved for trade visitors 
and guests who accompany them. 


Governor Cox Appoints Verity 


George M. Verity, president of the American Roll- 
ing Mills, Middletown, Ohio, has been appointed by 
Governor James M. Cox of Ohio as a member of the 
Ohio State War Work Council. 


Norton E. Smith’s Headache Cure 
(Continued from page 54) 


lessly gone “nerves” case. Was it sound business? 
The Boss then reflected on what he had recently 
learned about merchandising being really the sale 
of time. Poor Sam’s thirty years of time had been 
spent in bringing his department of that store up to 
the $55,000 of sales which it annually enjoyed. 

Wasn’t he entitled to something like a pension 
for that? The Boss couldn’t help feeling that he 
was. Again, under the profit-sharing plan, with a 
newcomer, or with Williamson occupying Sam’s job, 
Sam’s salary would be cut out, and there would be 
a very small profit-share to be paid, for poor Sam 
would probably die before his successor’s salary or 
years of service would command much of a share 
of the profits. 

And so, before the first symptoms of headache 
could start that afternoon, when the Boss was get- 
ting ready to go, he walked down to the middle of 
the store and called all hands around him for a min- 
ute’s talk. Said he: 

“Come early to-morrow morning, folks. I’ve been 
thinking over a plan that will bring us all close 
together. I’m going to ask you all to help me run 
the store so we will make bigger profits and all get 
part of them, over and above our salaries.” 
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Without waiting to hear any questions, satisfied 
with the startled, amazed expression on their faces, 
he hurried out. 

And that afternoon Morton E. Smith said “Good- 
bye” to his headaches forever. 


Coming Conventions 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Kansas City, 
Mo., Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1918. H. J. Dodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 
1918. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Adams Hotel, Denver, 
Col., Jan. 22, 23, 24, 1918. W. W. McAllister, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

WEST VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Fairmont Hotel, Fairmont, Jan. 22, 
23, 24, 1918. J. H. Morgan, secretary, Morgantown. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, San Antonio, Jan. 
22, 23, 24, 1918. A. M. Cox, secretary, Laredo. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, Jan. 29, 30, 31, and Feb. 1, 
1918. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Lincoln, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1918. Nathan 
Roberts, secretary, Lincoln. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON 
VENTION, Milwaukee, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Elton Hotel, Waterbury, Feb. 12, 13, 1918. 
Henry S. Hitchcock, secretary, Woodbury. 

IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 
15, 1918. A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND THE NEW YORK STATE RE- 
TAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 1918. Headquarters, Hotel Astor, for 
both associations. Exhibition in Madison Square 
Garden. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secretary- 
treasurer, Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, City 
3ank Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary, New 
York State Retail Hardware Association. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Saginaw, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Grand Forks, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 1918. 
C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 
1918. L. D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. 
Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Louis, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1918. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARRDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Columbus, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Boston, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 1918. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Program for Economies in Retailing—Motor Truck Service on Star Routes 
as Organized by Post Office Department 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 7, 1918. 


NCLE SAM. has started out in earnest to 
| | develop conservation of the resources of retail 

merchants. During the past week a lot of 
ginger has been put into the campaign of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense to induce merchants every- 
where to co-operate with the National Government 
in the elimination of waste. 

Every daily newspaper in Washington to-day 
carries a page display announcement, the meat of 
which is found in the following paragraphs: 

(1) Restricting deliveries to one a day. Begin- 
ning Monday, Jan. 7, 1918, there shall be not more 
than one delivery in any one day over any route in 
any part of the District of Columbia. 

(2) Curtailing return goods privilege. The re- 
turn of merchandise of all kinds shall be limited to 
three days from day of purchase. 

(3) Elimination of all special deliveries. The 
practice of having goods sent by special delivery 
shall be entirely abolished. 

(4) Deposit on all C.O.D.’s. The following de- 
posit shall be required on C.O.D. purchases: 10 per 
cent of the total amount of the purchase with a 
minimum deposit of 25 cents, said deposit to be 
non-returnable. No C.O.D. orders taken by phone. 

“In preparing these new regulations,” says the 
Council of National Defense, ‘‘every effort has been 
made to consider the convenience of customers, 
while following the strict injunctions of the Gov- 
ernment concerning the conservation of man power 
and war material. 

“A careful reading of them will show that they 
impose no hardship on the purchasing public— 
merely the use of a little more thought in the selec- 
tion of goods and the very slight inconvenience of 
carrying home small packages instead of having 
them sent.” 

The propaganda will be rapidly pushed in other 
sections of the country and within a few weeks the 
Council hopes to have the retail merchants of the 
Nation on an up-to-date war basis. 


Motorizing Parcel Post Service 
OSTMASTER GENERAL BURLESON is plan- 
ning to signalize the beginning of the new year 
with a big extension of the motor truck parcel post 
service in various parts of the country so that by 
April 1 the mileage of this service will reach about 
4000 miles. The chief object in view will be the 
stimulation of the producer-to-consumer movement 

which has long’ been a fad of the P. M. G. 
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One chain of motor routes will extend from Port- 
land, Me., to New Orleans. Another will cover much 
of a large stretch of territory in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and West Virginia. On the Pacific coast 
routes will be established between San Francisco 
and Sacramento, California, via Stockton and Fruit- 
dale, a distance of 125 miles, and between Redlands 
and Los Angeles, Cal., via Ontario and Pomona, 
Cal., a distance of 76 miles. 

Post Office Department officials express the opin- 
ion that the operation of these routes and others to 
be established “will materially aid in the distribu- 
tion and in lowering the cost of food products.” Re- 
tail dealers in these products will be expected to 
receive this news with philosophy bolstered up by 
patriotism during the war period. After the war 
is over the new system will be so well entrenched 
that no amount of kicking on the part of small 
business men whose operations have been restricted 
by Government competition will have any effect. 

The Postmaster General is greatly impressed just 
now with the desirability of motorizing as much of 
the mail service as possible and is planning to use 
motor truck vehicles wherever practicable. Con- 
gress has tied the department’s hands by certain re- 
strictive legislation, however, and it will take con- 
siderable ingenuity to develop the service along the 
lines of Mr. Burleson’s ideas. 


Serving Star Routes by Motor Truck 


‘T‘HE existing law does not permit the use of 

Government owned motor trucks on rural de- 
livery routes, and in spite of the recommendations 
of the Post Office Department, Congress has refused 
to require the rural carriers to employ motor vehi- 
cles. In the star route service, however, where the 
mail is carried under contracts, a recent law permits 
the Post Office Department to designate the kind 
of vehicles to be employed, and in awarding new 
contracts the department will specify that motor 
trucks shall be employed on all routes where the 
roads are such to admit of their use. 

This will mean a mixed service, for the depart- 
ment announces that where the bids for contracts 
are deemed too excessive Government owned motor 
trucks will be provided and the department will 
employ drivers to operate the routes. The Post- 
master General does not intend to stand pat on the 
present status of the use of motor wagons on rural 
routes. In spite of the unwillingness of Congress 
to require carriers to furnish jitneys or to allow 
the Postmaster General to supply them, a new bill 
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has been drawn specifically authorizing the pur- 
chase of motor vehicles by the department for this 
service, and it is announced that there will be a 
large extension of the employment of automobiles 
as soon as Congress passes this measure. 

The Post Office Department has made quite a 
start in the installment of motor truck service on 
star routes, some under contract and some operated 
with Government owned vehicles. This service has 
been organized in several divisions and it will pay 
you to look over the schedule I have obtained from 
the department. 

Motor truck routes are now in process of estab- 
lishment from New York City to Port Jervis, N. Y., 
via Belleville, Monclair, and Dover, N. J., a distance 
each way of 86 miles; New York City to Hammon- 
ton, N. Y., via Mount Olive, Bordentown, Trenton, 
Princeton and Elizabeth, N. J., a distance each way 
of 114 miles; New York City to Easton, Pa., via 
Montclair, Morristown and Somerville, N. J., a dis- 
tance each way of 94 miles; New York City to New 
Milford, Conn., via Pawling, Yorktown Heights, 
Briar Cliff and Yonkers, N. Y., a distance each way 
of 91 miles; New York City to Hartford, Conn., via 
White Plains, N. Y., Danbury and Waterbury, 
Conn., a distance each way of 105 miles; New York 
City to Port Jervis, N. Y., via Goshen and Suffern, 
N. Y., a distance each way of 84 miles. 

A second division includes routes from Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to Easton, Pa., via Hallowell and Doyles- 
town, Pa., a distance each way of 56 miles; Easton 
to Reading, Pa., via Bethlehem and Allentown, Pa., 
a distance each way of 51 miles; Pottsville, Pa., to 
Easton, Pa., via Orwigsburg and Danielsville, Pa.; 
Harrisburg, Pa., to Reading, Pa., via Lebanon and 
Robesonia, Pa., a distance each way of 51 miles; 
and Harrisburg, Pa., to Hagerstown, Md. 

A third division of routes, which are scattered 
throughout the eastern part of the country and 
extend as far west as Ohio, include the following: 
From Cincinnati to Springfield, Ohio, via Dayton 
and Miamisburg, a distance each way of 76 miles; 
Portland, Me., to Nashua, N. H., via Portsmouth 
and Exeter, N. H., a distance each way of 105 miles; 
Nashua, N. H., to Hartford, Conn., via Stafford 
Springs, Conn., and Worcester and East Pepperell, 
Mass., a distance each way of 127 miles; Hagers- 
town, Md., to Staunton, Va.; Staunton, Va., to 
Roanoke, Va.; Winston-Salem to Charlotte, N. C.; 
Concord to Statesville, N. C.; Charlotte to Camden, 
N. C.; Camden, N. C., to Columbia, S. C.; Florence 
to Columbia, S. C., via Darlington and Lydia; 
Columbia, S. C., to Chapin and Lexington, a dis- 
tance of 70 miles and return; Charleston, S. C., to 
Columbia, S. C., via Somerville and Orangeburg, S. 
C., a distance each way of 126 miles; Orangeburg, 
S. C., to Augusta, Ga., via Langley and Williston, S. 
C., a distance each way of 77 miles; Savannah to 
Statesboro, Ga., via Pooler, Bloomingdale, Marlow 
and Brooklet, a distance each way of 55 miles; 
Augusta to Macon, Ga.; Macon to Columbus, Ga.; 
Columbus to Montgomery, Ala.; Greenville, S. C., 
to Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga., to Montgomery, Ala., 
and Birmingham to Montgomery, Ala., via Verbena 
and Marbury, Ala., a distance each way of 106 
miles. 

Linking Maine with Louisiana 

W!TH the exception of a branch between Wash- 

ington, D. C., and Richmond, Va., the course 
of which has not yet been decided on, a chain of 
routes has been adopted linking Portland, Me., with 
Nashua, N. H.; Nashua with Worcester, Mass.; 
Worcester with Hartford, Conn.; Hartford with 
New York City; New York City with Easton, Pa.; 
Easton with Philadelphia; Philadelphia with Ox- 
ford, Pa.; Oxford with Baltimore, Md.; Baltimore 
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with Washington, D. C.; Lynchburg, Va., with 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Winston-Salem with Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Charlotte with Greenville, S. C.: Green- 
ville with Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga., with Birming- 
ham or Montgomery, Ala.; Birmingham or Mont- 
gomery with Jackson, Miss. Routes will be estab- 
lished from Jackson to New Orleans, La., and Jack- 
son to Mobile. 

Routes in the middle states will form a chain from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Columbus, Ohio; Columbus to 
Zanesville, Ohio; Zanesville to Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Wheeling to Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pittsburgh to Union- 
town, Pa.; Uniontown to Cumberland, Md.; Cumber- 
land to Hagerstown, Md.; Hagerstown to Staunton, 
Va.; Staunton to Lynchburg, Va. 

All the routes in the divisions described have 
been surveyed and are now being advertised for 
bids. The cost of motor trucks, gasoline and labor 
has risen to such a level that it is quite likely many 
bids will be rejected, and in such cases the Govern- 
ment will put in its own trucks and operate the 
service. 

Further extensions contemplated but not yet sur- 
veyed are from Charleston, W. Va., to Columbus, 
Ohio; Columbus to Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati to 
Louisville, Ky.; Louisville to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and Chattanooga to Atlanta, Ga. 

Some experimental work has already been done 
in the installation of this service, the territory cov- 
ered being within a short distance of the capital city. 
The routes already in operation with Government 
owned trucks are from Washington, D. C., to Leon- 
ardstown, Md., a distance each way of 54 miles; 
from Annapolis, Md., to Solomons, Md., a distance 
each way of 65 miles; from Washington, D. C., to 
Baltimore, Md., via Ridgeville; from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia, Pa., via Belair, Md., Oxford, and 
West Chester, Pa., a distance each way of 110 
miles; and from Baltimore to Gettysburg, Pa., via 
Westminster, a distance each way of 53 miles. 


Coastwise Parcel Post Water Routes 


Wwe a view to relieving as much as possible the 
war-time railroad congestion, thus expediting 
the service for the general public, the Post Office 
Department has also established coastwise parcel 
post water routes. These routes, it is said, will be 
as rapidly served as rail routes, taking into account 
the delays now resulting ‘from railroad congestion. 

These steamer routes have been established from 
Boston to Norfolk, Boston to Savannah, New York 
to Norfolk, New York to Charleston, New York to 
Jacksonville, New York to Savannah, New York to 
New Orleans, New York to Galveston, Philadelphia 
to Savannah, Philadelphia to Jacksonville, Baltimore 
to Savannah, and Baltimore to Jacksonville. Special 
delivery, insured, perishable, parcels too large for 
inclusion in sacks, and eggs will not be carried on 
these routes. Ail parcels will be placed in bonded 
store rooms on the steamers, and both the shipping 
and delivery of the parcels will be in charge of 
postal agents. 

At present about four carloads of parcels are 
handled daily over these routes, releasing that num- 
ber of cars for general transportation service. It 
is expected that within the next few weeks this 
service will amount to several trainloads daily, 
which will aid materially to relieve freight conges- 
tion. 

Wise Move to Extend Steel Price Schedule 


HERE can be no doubt that the War Industries 
Board has acted wisely in deciding to extend un- 

til March 31 the September schedule of controlled 
iron and steel prices which expired on the first in- 
stant. It is probably true that there are some in- 
equalities in the schedule which should be smoothed 
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out, but it is clear that the schedule as a whole has 
not been sufficiently tested during the three months 
it has been in force, and any attempt to make 
changes would doubtless have resulted in more or 
less controversy and a generally unsatisfactory out- 
come. 

The effect of the schedule as a whole has been to 
stabilize conditions, and as a war measure it has 
been a distinct success. It was instituted at the 
psychological moment when a runaway market prom- 
ised to be succeeded by collapse here and there and 
a general condition of demoralization. 

During the coming ninety days the War Indus- 
tries Board, in co-operation with the steel producers, 
will be able to make a close study of the price ques- 
tion and will have the assistance of the Federal 
Trade Commission which is keeping close tab on 
costs of production in the various districts. Before 
the extension expires on March 31 a number of re- 
adjustments will probably be made, and it would not 
be surprising should the April 1 schedule be put into 
force for a period of six months. 


Some Hard Nuts to Crack 


[‘ is no easy task to solve all the puzzles that must 
be successfully handled in dealing with a big 
price-fixing problem covering an industry of the 
magnitude of that engaged in the production of 
iron and steel. A single illustration will indicate 
how difficult it is to please everybody or even to 
deal out justice to large groups of producers. 

One of the earliest complaints made concerning 
the September schedule was that it was impossible 
for small concerns obliged to pay $33 for their pig 
iron to compete with the big completely integrated 
corporations in the manufacture of plates selling 
around $65. The “spread,” it was declared, was too 
small to leave a living profit to the little fellow. 

Inasmuch as there is ample capacity in the coun- 
try to supply the Government’s wants in the way of 
plates at $65 per ton and still leave a profit, the 
War Industries Board was naturally inclined to con- 
sider a reduction in the controlled price of pig iron, 
especially as the Federal Trade Commission had re- 
ported that the completely integrated concerns could 
make pig for less than $15 and still have a small 
margin of profit. 

At this point, however, the small merchant fur- 
naces put up a stentorian protest, declaring that any 
reduction in the price of pig iron would cause them 
to close down. This would mean further curtail- 
ment of production and make the pig iron shortage 
more acute. 

This was certainly a knotty question, and the War 
Industries Board probably followed a wise course 
when they decided to let the September schedule 
alone for another three months. Time will help in 
the readjustments that will need to be made to deal 
fairly by all parties. 

It would be a comparatively simple thing to frame 
a price schedule if it were only necessary to fix upon 
a price that would yield a reasonable profit to those 
concerns capable of supplying the needs of the Gov- 
ernment. It’s a much more complicated proposition, 
however, to fix prices for the entire output of the 
industry and for all comers that will stimulate the 
production of every furnace and mill in the country, 
at the same time putting a reasonable limit on the 
profits of completely integrated manufacturers 
whose costs are far below those of their small com- 
petitors. 


Outlook for Price Maintenance Legislation 


ECRETARY WHITTIER of the American Fair 
Trade League is in Washington sizing up the 
outlook for the early consideration of the Stevens 
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price maintenance bill by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. This committee 
is now under the chairmanship of Representative 
Sims, of Tennessee, former chairman Adamson hav- 
ing finally and with great reluctance resigned the 
seat in the House to become a member of the Board 
of United States General Appraisers. 

Mr. Whittier has recently been bombarded by 
critics of the Stevens bill who find fault with his 
statement that the enactment of this measure would 
mean uniform prices by which the consumer would 
benefit. While prepared to concede that the Stevens 
bill would mean uniform prices, they demand to 
know whether Mr. Whittier has in mind “uniformly 
high or uniformly low prices.” 

“Assuming that this question is asked seriously 
and expresses a real desire for information,” says 
Mr. Whittier, “I am very glad to refer to testimony 
given in great volume at recent hearings before the 
Federal Trade Commission by representatives of 
manufacturers of stabilized price products. The 
answer to this question involves the fact of the ex- 
istence of competition in excellence of product be- 
tween rival manufacturers by which it must be as- 
sumed the public cannot fail to benefit. 


Fixed Price Forces Competition in Quality 


“TF such competition exists a stable and uniform 
price system cannot fail to encourage improve- 
ment in quality to attract trade at fixed prices from 
competing producers. In other words, if a popular 
low fixed-price watch has been reduced in thickness 
one-half and greatly improved in accuracy and dura- 
bility, as is admittedly the case in one well-known 
article, as a result of competition at a constant, un- 
varying fixed price, and the package of one well- 
known brand of breakfast cereal has been, within a 
few years, made 50 per cent larger, coincidentally 
with the production of the uniform price to the con- 
sumer from 15 cents to 10 cents, as has been the 
case with another well-known article as a result of 
similar competition, and that this same tendency 
in the operation of the stable price system has been 
proved in every line of branded product manufac- 
tured, how can it be seriously asked by anyone con- 
versant with the facts whether the standard price 
system means uniformly high or uniformly low 
prices? 

“Take, for instance, the automobile industry,” 
continued Mr. Whittier, “as referred to in the testi- 
mony of Henry E. Bodman, counsel for one of the 
leading motor car companies, who appeared before 
the Federal Trade Commission at the recent hear- 
ing. Mr. Bodman exhaustively demonstrated the 
great reductions in the retail prices of motor cars 
under a price system which enabled manufacturers 
to base their production on stable market conditions. 
The economies incident to large production could 
never have been effected except through freedom 
from trade fluctuation and expense, which is the 
invariable result of cut-throat competition between 
dealers and which creates complete demoralization 
of local markets and practical restriction of trade.” 


Paint Company Rebuilding 


7 HE Adams & Elting Company, 716 to 726 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., are rebuilding 
the one-story brick varnish factory which was partly 
destroyed by fire. 

The Adams & Elting Company is numbered 
among the larger manufacturers of paints and wood 
finishing supplies of the Chicago district. Howard 
Elting is a past president of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association and is recognized as a 
leader in the American paint industry. 
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A Call to All 
Hardware Manufacturers 


HE most important meeting of hard- 

ware manufacturers ever called in 
America will assemble at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City, Jan. 17. 

C. W. Asbury, president of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, has 
issued this call in response to the needs of 
our country. 

Confronted by a stern necessity to organ- 
ize the hardware industry into a compact 
mobile body for government service, Presi- 
dent Asbury and the War Service Commitee, 
composed of Fayette R. Plumb, Frank 
Baackes and A. W. Stanley, have been work- 
ing with tireless energy for several months 
preparing plans which will utilize for Uncle 
Sam the full power of this great industry, 

The tentative plans of organization which 
these leaders have prepared for war service 
are presented on pages 50 and 51 of this 
issue of HARDWARE AGE. These plans repre- 
sent an enormous lot of good hard work. 
They have been prepared after a most care- 
ful survey of the field and many important 
conferences with business leaders and gov- 
ernment officials. 

Up to the present time the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers, through lack of recog- 
nized war organization, have depended large- 
ly upon individual efforts for close co-opera- 
tion with the government. Some of these in- 
dividual efforts have been big, strong and 
productive of much good, but the industry as 
a whole has failed to do as much as it wants 
to do in this all important work. In the wise 
and judicious use of important metals, in the 
curtailment of many of the fields of compe- 
tition, in labor problems, and in governmen- 
tal price fixing the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association is in a position to be 
of inestimable service to the Government, 
and the details of these and many other im- 
portant plans will be discussed at the Jan- 
uary meeting. It is particularly important 
that the executives of the great hardware 
manufacturing plants of the country be in 
attendance at this meeting. 


The importance of this work cannot be 
overestimated. It is a response to a patriotic 
duty and will undoubtedly have the whole- 
hearted support of all worthy hardware man- 
ufacturers. 

Don’t forget the date, January 17, at 10 
a. m., Biltmore Hotel, New York City. Ad- 
vise Secretary Mitchell, 4106 Woolworth 
Building, New York City, who your repre- 
sentatives will be. 


Put to work those ideas to 


which your inventory gave birth. 


new 
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Government Operation 
of Railroads 


HERE is no occasion for astonishment 
at the transaction of the Government 
taking over the operation of the rail- 

roads. The principle is what counts, not the 
magnitude of the properties involved. They 
are all simply railroads. When we decided to 
send armies abroad it was the fact that we 
were to send men across the Atlantic that 
was unusual. The size of the forces is 
merely in keeping with the conditions. 

The principle involyed is a very simple 
one, that it is practically the unanimous 
opinion that the operation will prove very 
advantageous in helping to win the war, and 
is of economic advantage besides, while in 
comparison the unfavorable features are 
almost negligible. The fact that the prop- 
erties are great is nothing in itself. They are 
great merely because the country is large and 
rich. 

It betrays a very limited view of existing 
conditions to regard the matter from the 
standpoint of whether this transaction means 
a step in the direction of eventual Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. We are fight- 
ing to determine who will eventually own 
our Government and whether certain prop- 
erty will eventually be owned by our Govern- 
ment or a number of its citizens is certainly 
a minor consideration at this time. 

It is a fortunate thing that experiments, 
if indeed they may be called experiments, in 
operating the railroads of the country can be 
tried under such conditions that the net re- 
sult is certain to be better than if no experi- 
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ments were tried. With the spirit of patriot- 
ism and helpfulness that pervades all those 
who will participate in the operations the 
best results possible in the circumstances are 
assured. Nothing so good could be hoped for 
if the Government were to attempt the under- 
taking in ordinary times. 

The principle of this unit control was 
clearly put in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s special report to Congress Dec. 5, 
that the railroads had come into being and 
had been built up under competitive influ- 
ences, and that “this competitive influence 
has been jealously guarded and fostered by 
State laws and constitutions, as well as by 
the Federal law.” The commission then be- 
came lamentably weak when it endeavored to 
place in antithesis “the protection of the 
shipper and the public against unjust and un- 
fair treatment by the carrier” in time of 
peace as aimed at by the laws and “protec- 
tion of the nation and its commerce in time 
of war by utilization of all the forces and 
resources of its transportation systems to 
their fullest extent.”” Why should not all the 
forces and resources of the transportation 
system be utilized to their fullest extent in 
time of peace also? Should the hardware in- 
dustry, for instance, be reserved for pruduc- 
ing its fullest capacity in time of war and be 
hobbled and restricted from producing in 
time of peace? If we have had to wait until 
we are at war to have the light turned upon 
the hobbles so that we may remove them, 
must we firmly resolve to keep these hobbles 
in a secure place for welding them on again 
after the war? Surely American ingenuity 
will not perish with the war. One should 
rather hope that it will be increased by exer- 
cise and a broadening of vision. 

Director General of Railroads McAdoo is 
empowered in the President’s proclamation 
to issue general or special orders with re- 
spect to existing Federal statutes, orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, stat- 
utes of the States and regulations of the com- 
missions of the States, whereupon such 
orders of the director “shall have paramount 
authority and be obeyed as such.” These 
orders will be illuminating. They will show, 
with all the authority of the Government 
aided by the wisdom of the wise counselors 
who have gathered about it, the various ways 
in which the full utilization of the transpor- 
tation facilities of the country, for the crea- 
tion and maintenance of which somebody has 
had to pay, has been restricted. Mr. McAdoo 
will give us a list of the hobbles. Shall the 
list be preserved for reference as a lesson 
by which we may profit in other matters, or 
for the purpose of making sure that we get 
the hobbles all clamped on again afterward? 

For the next few weeks interest in the 
hardware trade must center upon how unit 
control of the railroads works out in produc- 
ing heavier traffic movement, and in divert- 
ing facilities for the movement of the com- 
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modities most needed. These two items are 
distinct. Thus far the pulling has been in 
opposite directions. On the one hand, there 
has been an effort to produce maximum 
freight movement, the greatest possible ton- 
mileage per week or per month, while on the 
other hand there have been priority orders 
the operation of the majority of which has 
been to reduce the total ton-mileage move- 
ment. In essence unification of the railroads 
is an elimination of the evils, the inefficiency 
from the ton-mileage standpoint, of the com- 
petitive system of operating railroads. In the 
matter of priorities there has been competi- 
tion between different departments of the 
Federal service. All the departments have 
suffered more or less from this competition, 
and the public has suffered still more. That 
competition also must be eliminated. 


The war revenue act compels the 
retailer to know his costs. If you 
don’t know YOURS, exactly, better 
get busy. 


The Eminence 


of Steel in 1917 


T its close 1916 was called the greatest 
A year the American steel trade had 

known. It was greatest in output, in 
the profits realized by producers, in the rate 
and total wages paid to workmen, and in the 
percentage of the steel output sent abroad. 
The war prosperity of the industry was the 
burden of every review of that memorable 
year. 

In the steel output, earnings, wages and 
exports, 1917 was even greater than 1916; 
but it is not from any of these things that 
the year just ended will gain distinction in 
the annals of steel. Rather will 1917 be re- 
membered as the year in which the iron and 
steel and machinery trades marshaled all 
their resources behind their Government and 
the maintenance of free institutions. 

American steel works produced three tons 
in 1917 to every two tons in all the rest of 
the world—allied and enemy countries to- 
gether. That statement is tremendously sig- 
nificant of the outcome of a war that is to be 
won by preponderance in steel. No cavil now 
over the wisdom of encouraging American 
steel manufacture, which for years was the 
policy of our Government. The industry once 
protected has now become the chief pro- 
tector of American liberties and of the lib- 
erties of all the free peoples of the earth. To 
that eminence American steel has risen in 
the year that has just passed into history. 
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Office of HARDWARE 
New York, Jan. 7, 
. HE intensely cold weather of the past three weeks 
has interfered greatly with trade and industrial 
nterprises in this vicinity, the extremely low tempera- 
ires having operated to slow up and block business in 
innumerable ways. Sales of oil and gas heaters and 
such distinctively seasonable articles, however, have 
been exceptionally good. 

Stock taking among the larger establishments espe- 
‘ially is about finished and merchants have expressed 
themselves as well pleased with results of the past 
year’s business. Retailers who have kept stocks priced 
in keeping with frequently advancing costs by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, without waiting for replace- 
ments of depleted stocks to find it out, show good 
results. 

While the tendency to extremes of inflation is harm- 
ful to all, the merchant dependent for supplies on 
original sources has no alternative but to follow the 
market. When the shrinkages come he will have to 
accept that condition also. The safest way is to pro- 
vide for future depressions by setting aside a surplus 
now to tide over declines later. The fact that some 
tradesmen have repriced their goods once or twice 
during the year is not conclusive evidence that they 
have kept pace with primary advantages. 

It is now a good time for considering stock require- 
ments of early spring, as freight conditions, in and out, 
are likely to become worse instead of better. The Gov- 
ernment is using transportation lines universally for 
expediting the movement of war supplies, food and fuel 
and slowing up regular freight, and there is likely to 
be more of it. The past has proved a good season for 
most winter goods and the severe cold weather has im- 
proved the demand for various kinds of plumbing goods 
especially. There already has been and will be for 
some time probably difficulty in getting mechanics to 
make necessary repairs to plumbing because of frozen 
pipes, water backs and boilers, which has been more 
widespread because of the’ lack of coal and other fuel. 

It is also a good time to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity for future sales of garden tools, screen hard- 
ware, wire cloth, fencing, lawn mowers and kindred 
spring goods, which in previous years would be taken 
care of later. The safest plan is to get this class of 
merchandise while it can be obtained and forget past 
customs. 

Prevailing high prices on staple goods are not ex- 
pected to curtail sales in garden tools, because many 
small plots and available spaces will be cultivated to a 
greater extent than ever. Novices have learned con- 
siderably along these lines from past experiences, and 
the need for food is more urgent than ever. 

Wholesalers say they have considerable quantities 
of goods in transit possession of which is hard to get. 
Sometimes shipments are from two to three months 
overdue, and a carload of snow shovels mentioned has 
been out two and a half months now. Jobbers say they 
are carrying over enough of such invoices of merchan- 
dise, that should have been in long ago, to stock a good 
sized hardware store, all of which must be added to the 
inventory just taken. Collections are reported as keep- 
ing up very well. 

AUGERS AND Bits.—The Snell Mfg. Company, Fisk- 
dale, Mass., quotes auger bits as follows, namely: Bates, 
65 per cent; Extra, 50 per cent; Jennings’ pattern, 45 
and 5 per cent; Jennings’ pattern, blued, 45 and 5 per 
cent; Star, 45 and 5 per cent; ship augers, regular, 25 
‘ent, and solid center ship augers, 40 per cent dis- 


int 


per ¢ 
LIPPERS.—The Coates Clipper Mfg. Company, 
reester, Mass., represented by John H. Graham & 

113 Chambers Street, New York, has advanced 
prices on various numbers from 5 to 10 per cent, dat- 
ng from Jan. 1. 


COLD CHISELS.—P. Lowentraut Mfg. Company, New- 
ark, N. J., represented by John H. Graham & Co., 113 
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Chambers Street, New York, has advanced cold chisels 
about 10 per cent. An advance of approximately 10 
per cent has also been made on ticket punches, both 
dating from Jan. 1. 

CooLers, PAILS, Cuspipors.—Cordley & Hayes, 9-11 
Leonard Street, New York, quote the following revised 
prices, namely: “XXth Century” water coolers, all in 
mahogany finish, style Nos. 56 $11.50, 16 $9.50, 156A 
$12.50, 116A $10.50, 560 $16 and 150 $12.50 each. The 
corresponding styles in decorated or white finish are 
respectively $12, $10, $13, $11, $17 and $13.50 each, 
both subject to 30 per cent discount. These prices do 
not include bottles. On Star “Fibrotta” pails the list 
is now $9 per doz., less 25 per cent discount. New 
lists on cuspidors, Indu-Namel, are as follows: Nos. 1 
$18, 2 $14.40, 3 $12.60 per doz., subject to 25 per cent 
discount. 

FiLeEs.—The Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
now quotes “Simonds” files at 50-5 per cent discount 
from list. 

Foop CHopprers.—Landers, Frary & Clark, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., have adopted the following revised list 
prices on Universal food choppers, namely: Nos. 0, $18; 
1, $19.80; 2, $27, and 3, $30 per doz., subject to a dis- 
count of 30 per cent. 

LINSEED O1L.—The oil cake situation is, generally 
speaking, not conducive to the interests of linseed oil 
buyers, because the conditions do not favor lower prices 
for oil. As most purchasers of linseed oil may know, 
what is lost on oil cake, a by-product it is true but an 
important one, automatically enhances the price for oil. 
Most of the oil cake for feeding stock normally goes 
to Europe, especially Scandinavian countries. The em- 
bargos and other difficulties have long cut out much of 
that outlet, hence the reaction on oil. Argentine seed 
is as yet not coming in appreciably and arrivals are 
rather disappointing. While it is moving this way, 
imports have not attained much volume so far, al- 
though improvement is expected before long. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.30 in five or 
and $1.31 per bbl. in less than five bbls 

State & Western oil, carload quantities, ordinarily is $1.28, 
although there are instances where concessions have been 
made and for less than carloads among weaker holders 


WIRE NAILsS.—Business is slow in the nail market as 
a rule and always is around the New Year, but the 
transportation difficulties make even such business as 
is obtainable difficult to distribute, whether by truck, 
train, ferry or other type of boats, the latter because 
of ice-clogged rivers and baye Buyers have placed some 
reasonably good orders, but physical conditions act as 
a bar to distribution. Conditions will improve with 
milder weather, although there will be hindrances for 
a long time. 
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Wire nails in store are $4.40 and carted by wholesaler 
$4.45 base per keg 
Cut Natts.—Trade in cut nails is rather better, 


principally doubtless because so few are available with 
but two mills in eastern Pennsylvania manufacturing 
and one plant in New England which produces a fair 
line. The consumptive demand is good in proportion 
to the supply, and because of the doubt concerning 
future arrivals at present the market is firm. 

Cut nails in store are $5.00 and delivered by the jobber 
$5.05 base per keg, although frequently because of qualifying 


circumstances up to $5.25 is paid 
NAVAL StTorES.—The local market in naval stores 


continues of normal character, in keeping with the 
time of year, supplemented by holiday effects in the 
primary Southern markets. There is a serious loss in 
export shipments of both turpentine and rosin. It 
reported that not a barrel of turpentine has been 
shipped abroad from Jacksonville during the entire late 
crop season. The rather considerable gains in domestic 
shipments of rosin from Savannah and Jacksonville 
have not sufficed to neutralize the loss in foreign de- 
mand. 


1S 


Spot turpentine, in yard, is 48e. to 48%4c. per gal 
Rosin, common to good strained, on the basis of 280 Ib 
per bbl, $6.90 to $7.00 and D grade $7.00 to $7.19 per bbl 
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O1LERS.—The following discounts are being quoted 
for oilers in average lots to retailers, namely, steel, 
copper plated, 66 2/3 per cent; Chace brass and copper, 
15 per cent; Chace zinc plated, 40 per cent; railroad, 
coppered, 40 and 10 per cent, and railroad, brass, 20 
and 5 per cent discount. 

Rore.—The rope market is very stiff and there is 
expectation of higher prices for rope in the not distant 
future, because of increasing high prices for manila 
hemp and sisal fiber, supplemented by transportation 
difficulties incident to getting raw stock. This is espe- 
cially true of manila hemp, little, if any, being routed 
via the Panama Canal now. Coming via San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Tacoma and Vancouver, it not only en- 
counters difficulties across the Pacific but rail and ter- 
minal congestion on the transcontinental haul. Busi- 
ness from regular trade is less, but so far as manu- 
facturers are concerned this is more than compensated 
for by greater Government business on orders from 
merchants marketing rope for shipping, no matter 
through what channels it ultimately becomes service- 
able on the high seas. 


Manila rope prices are still as follows to retail trade, name- 


ly: Manila, % in. dia. and larger, highest grade, 33c.; second 
grade, 32c hardware grade, 28c Sisal, % in. dia. and 
larger, highest grade, 23c.; second grade, 20« 

Sisal, hay, hide and bale rope, medium and coarse, first 
quality, 23 %<« econd quality, 20%c 

Sisal, tarred, medium lath yarn first quality, 28c. and 
second quality 20« 


SASH Corp AND LINES.—The Silver Lake Company, 
Newtonville, Mass., under date of Jan. 4, has announced 
the following revised prices, namely: Sash _ cord 
braided, Nos. 8 to 12 inc., Silver Lake A, and A White 
per lb. 75c.; A Drab 80c.; Italian Hemp $1.00; Linen 
$1.50; Silver Lake White 70c.; Drab 75c.; Eddystone 
White 60c. Silver Lake clothes lines 50 ft. per gr. $57.; 
75 ft. per gr. $85.50; 100 ft. per gr. $114, all net. Chalk 
Lines, Nos. 0 to 3: white cotton mason and shade cord, 
Nos, 3% to 4%; Awning and white No. 5, all subject 
to 25 per cent discount. 

SPARK PLUGS.—The Tungsten Mfg. Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, quotes regular spark plugs, all types 
in dozen lots, each, 43c. and heavy duty spark plugs, 
all types, dozen lots at 60c. each. 

VITRIFIED SEWER Pipe.—Arthur N. Pierson & Co., 
233 Broadway, New York, quotes vitrified sewer pipe 
and fittings f.o.b. New York points, carloads, as fol- 
lows: 3 to 24 in., 67 per cent; 27 to 30 in., 66 per cent; 
33 to 36 in., 64 per cent discount. 

WatcH Howpers.—The Mealy Mfg. Co., Coca Cola 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md., manufacturers of specialties, 
quote as follows: Warrior belt watch holder, made for 
the Yankee, Motor and Pocket Ben watches, $42 per 
gross; Warrior Wristlet, a leather wristlet and watch 
glass protector for Ingersoll, Waterbury or similar size 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Jan. 5, 1918 

USINESS in the Chicago territory starts the new 

year under the most encouraging conditions, despite 
the fact that freight shipments are slow and uncertain. 
During the past two weeks the city has been full of 
traveling salesmen, home for the holidays, and these 
men are returning to their territories confident that 
business will equal or exceed that of last year. Orders 
are already coming in freely for goods to meet the 
Spring demand, and the volume of orders for immediate 
shipment is fully up to normal. Heavy snow in all 
parts of the territory has greatly stimulated the de- 
mand for snow shovels, ice scrapers, sleds and Winter 
sporting goods, and the scarcity of coal has increased 
sales of oil heaters, ash sifters and similar lines. In the 
retail stores, the heavy trade noticeable during the clos- 
ing days of the old year is keeping up to an extent not 
expected by the merchants. 

Manufacturers and jobbers are already beginning to 
feel a benefit from the speeding up of freight ship- 
ments, and confidence is expressed that when the gov- 
ernment control program is put into full working order, 
transportation conditions will very materially improve. 
This is particularly true of the steel and iron industry, 
where the predominance of war orders brings priority 
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watches, per gross, $72; Duo watch glass protector, 
made for Lady Clare, Leonard and Midget wrist 
watches, to snap on, per gross, $18; also made in 
smaller sizes and Bullet fobs, reproducing a shrapnel 
shell, twelve on a card, per gross, $18. 


WINpDow GLAss.—In this commodity there is scarcely 
anything moving, although there are no changes in 
prices as yet, but this is principally because of current 
light business, and not likely to continue after trade 
improves. The same difficulties continue, namely, ship- 
ping, labor and material, and especially on natural gas 
fuel, which is often sluggish or cut off entirely by low 
temperatures. Under such circumstances the heavier 
demand for home lighting and heating makes the fuel 
question still worse. One old establishment, with an 
order aggregating about two tons weight, for domestic 
consumption, ceased trying to deliver by railroad 
freight at 14c. per cwt. and was anxious to pay 90c. 
per cwt. by express. But at even that high tariff the 
express company would not accept for shipment. It 
is estimated that only about 15 per cent of the fac- 
tories are doing anything in production at all, while 
the atmospheric conditions have probably cut even that 
ratio. 

Prices, subject to stock and sellers’ convenience, are as 
follows: B, single thick, first three brackets, 85 per cent 
discount All A, single, and all B, single thick, above the 
first three brackets, 80 and 10 per cent. All A, double, 80 
ind 10 per cent, and all B double thick, 80 and 20 per cent 
a es single and double thick, all sizes. is 80 per cent 

WIRE CLoTH.—The Reynolds Wire Company, Dixon, 
Ill., now quotes as follows: Alumina Rustproof galvan- 
ized wire cloth, per 100 sq. ft., 12 mesh, $2.70; 14 mesh, 
$3.10; 16 mesh, $3.65; Sun-Red Edge black, 12 mesh, 
$2.15; 14 mesh, $2.60, and 16 mesh, $3.00. Particular 
attention is called to the change of one brand from Sun 
Red Selvage to Sun-Red Edge, black. 


WirE STRETCHERS.—F. J. Townsend, Painted Post, 
N. Y., now lists Townsend wire stretchers at $13 per 
dozen. 

Wuips.—The Featherbone Whip Co., Westfield, 
Mass., quote as follows: Drop top “Featherbone” whips, 
$2.00 to $4.50 per doz; straight “Featherbone” buggy 
whips, from $2.00 to $6.00 per doz.; straight “Anti 
Whalebone” buggy whips, from $7.50 to $12.50 per 
doz., and “Rubber-Bone” whips, from $7.00 to $9.00 
per doz. 

WRINGERS.—The Lovell Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., has 
revised prices on clothes wringers, effective from Jan. 
2, as shown in wholesale price list just issued applying 
to catalog No. 8. Our attention is called to the fact 
that the company has eliminated about 100 numbers, 
in line with the policy of the Government, as a war 
measure. 
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orders into play. Freight loadings are being arranged 
more easily than in the past, but there is still some 
trouble in getting shipments moved. 

Among the many features that are causing optimism 
among merchants is that of the increased placing of 
Government war orders in this territory. Many small 
plants throughout the Middle West have taken on muni- 
tion orders, and other mills and factories are now en- 
gaged in other lines of Government work. This encour- 
ages the belief that all labor will be fully employed at 
high wages, and that plenty of money will be in circula- 
tion in the industrial districts. The farmers are now in 
excellent circumstances, and their prospects for good 
prices next year are bright. With the farmer and the 
wage earner prosperous, there seems little reason to 
doubt that business will be good, if goods can be assured 
to the retailer. As the cost of doing business is natur- 
ally high at this time it is up to the merchant to keep 
up his volume of sales. The inability to get sufficient 
merchandise could easily injure his profits. However, 
dealers are inclined to believe that conditions will be 
met as they arise, and that trade will keep up to the 
standard of last year. 

Shortages still prevail in the barb wire and nail 
markets, and the stocks of the jobbers are very light. 
Shipments have improved to some extent during the 
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past few weeks, and the demand from retail sources is 
naturally lighter than during the Fall. However, a 
‘healthy demand for wire is expected in the spring, and 
unless conditions improve dealers will experience diffi- 
culty in meeting it. Not a great deal of building is to 
be expected, so the shortage of nails may not be as 
acute. 

Both jobbers and dealers report collections as fair, 
and cash sales over the retail counter are above normal. 

AMMUNITION.—There is a comparatively light de- 
mand in this territory for ammunition on immediate 
shipments, but jobbers report a steady volume of orders 
for future delivery. There is also a good demand from 
points in the South where there is more winter hunt- 
ing. Jobbing stocks are light and shipments are coming 
in slowly. Prices are same as at last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 22 short 
semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand; No. 32 short, rim fire, semi 
smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No. 22 long, semi-smokeless 
$6 per thousand ; No. 32 long, semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 
per thousand. Above prices subject to 20-6 per cent discount. 
Prices on shells are as follows: Peter's Target, smokeless, 3 
drams powder, 14% ounces shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand ; 
Peter's Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 ounce 
shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand. Discount 20-5 per cent 

Axes.—There is a heavy demand for axes all through 
this territory. Much of the demand is due to the fact 
that high prices of coal and its scarcity are causing 
greater activity in the cutting of cord wood. There is 
also the usual demand from the lumbering districts. 
Stocks are light and deliveries slow. Prices are firm as 
quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Standard single bitted axes, $13 per doz.; double bitted, $17 


per doz.; Kelly’s standard bronze and black axes at base 
weights 


AsH SIFTERS.—Despite the quantity of ash sifters 
sold in the early winter, there is still a very brisk de- 
mand and jobbers’ stocks are kept at a low ebb. The 
heaviest sales have been made in the larger cities, but 
as the conservation movement has spread, purchases in 
the smaller places have grown. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 
ash sifters with black wire, $1.20 per doz.; plain wood with 
galvanized wire, $1.60 per doz.; wooden sifters, espec.ally 
adapted for barrels, No. 06, $3.85 per doz.; galvanized barre! 
sifters, No. 104, $33 per doz. 


BARB WIRE.—There is very little consumer demand 
for barb wire in this territory at the present time, the 
weather being such that little fence work is attempted. 
Dealers however are endeavoring to get stocks to meet 
the spring business, and jobbers are unable to fully 
meet the demand. A limit of 1000 lb. to a customer 
per order is still in effect and all orders are looked over 
carefully before shipments are made. There is said to 
be a heavier demand in the South this season than at 
any time in the past, due to the increased activity in 
stock raising. The Government demand is also very 
heavy. Prices are firm as quoted. 


We quote from jobbers stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 
wire in less than carload lots, $4.40 per 100 Ib 
$5.10 per 100 Ib. 


BUILDING PAPER.—Building paper sales are very light 
at this time, the only purchasers being those engaged in 
repair work or industrial construction work. Jobbers 
report a fair volume of sales for future delivery, but the 
small likelihood of heavy building operations in the 
spring is holding sales in check. Prices are unchanged. 


Plain wood 


painted barb 
galvanized, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, red rosit 
Sheathing paper, 20 Ib. rolls, 58c. per roll; 25 Ib. rolls, 72¢ 
per roll; 30 Ib. rolls, 87e. per roll. 

Bars.—The bar situation remains practically the 


Same as for several weeks past. Sales from retail 
sources are light, but there is an intensely heavy de- 
mand from manufacturing sources. Jobbers have only 
light stocks, and have great difficulty in getting ship- 
ments. Prices are the same as last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, soft steel 
bars, $4.10 per 100 Ib.; bar iron, $4.10 per 100 Ib 


BUTCHER KNIvEs.—There is still a heavy demand for 
butcher knives, which is taxing the efforts of the 
jobbers to fill. The extraordinary demand for raw 
materials in the steel and metal branches makes it 
exceedingly difficult for the manufacturers of cutlery 
to secure prompt deliveries. This necessitates the book- 
ing of orders far ahead in order to insure deliveries. 
This, with the labor shortage, tends to constantly ad- 
vance the cost of the finished product. Manufacturers 
claim that their ratio of profit is less at this time than 
im normal times. There is nothing to indicate that the 
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situation will materially improve in the near future, 
and price advances are more to be expected than are 
declines. 

Butcher knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $4.25 per 


doz.; 7-in. blade, $5 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6 per doz.; with 
ebony handle, 6-in. blade, $4.75 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $6.25 
per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6.60 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $11.00 per 
doz.; 12-in. blade, $14.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $18 per doz. 
beechwood handle fastened with 3 saw screw brass rivets 
6-in. blade, $3 per doz.; 6%4-in. blade, $3.85 per doz.; 7-in 
blade, $4.30 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $5.20 per doz.; 9-in. blade 
$6.75 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $8.25 per doz 12-in. blade 
$11.25 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $14.50 per doz 


BALE TIES AND WIRE.—The demand for bale ties and 
annealed wire used in hay baling is increasing, and is 
now heavier than at any time this season. The high 
prices of hay and straw are causing farmers to care- 
fully estimate their requirements and bale their sur- 
plus for market. It is also reported that hay is being 
baled and shipped from sections where heretofore the 
cost of transportation has made it unprofitable. Heavy 
sales of wire are also reported from Southern points, 
where peanut vines are baled and shipped as fodder 
jobbers report stocks in very good condition, with prices 
same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Bale ties, 60-10-10 per cent off standard list; half sizes, 7% 
per cent less; plain annealed wire, No. 14, $4.35 per 100 Ib 
No. 15, $4.45 per 100 Ib.; No. 16, $4.55 per 100 Ib 

CoaL Hops.—There is a normal demand for coal hods, 
although the heaviest sales are over for this season. 
Jobbers have comparatively light stocks, and report 
slow deliveries in all lines of this nature. There have 
been no price changes and the market is firm. 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
15-in., $3.25 per doz. ; 
; 18-in., $4.35 per doz. ; 
17-in., $4.95 per doz. ; 
18-in., $9.60 per doz. Common 
per doz.; i7-in., $6 per doz.; 
18-in., $6.50 per doz.; 20-in., $8.25 per doz. Funnel top, gal- 
vanized, 17-in., $7.40 per doz.; 18-in., $8 per doz. 


Corn Poprers.—There is still a fair demand for corn 
poppers, although sales are lighter than before the 
holidays. Stocks of both jobbers and retailers are low 
and few poppers will be carried over. Sales in this line 
are reported to have exceeded those of any previous 


Chicago: Common 
16-in., $3.50 per 
20-in., $5.85 
galvanized 


We quote from 
japan oven coal hod, 
doz. : 17-in., $3.90 per doz 
per doz. Japan funnel top, 
open top, 16-in., $9 per do 
galvanized open, 16-in., 





bad 


year. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 1 qt. wire 
poppers, wood handles, $1.05 per doz.; 2-qt. wire poppers, 
wood handle, $1.75 per doz.; 2%4-qt. wire popper with steel 


top, $2.40 per doz.; 1%-qt. all steel popper, $1.50 per doz 
steel popper with sliding adjustable top, size 7 x 9 x 


$2.75 per doz 

Cut Naits.—Jobbers report little or no demand for 
cut nails in this territory. This is a fortunate condition 
as none of the jobbing houses have any cut nails in 
stock, and no quotations are being made. 

CLockKs.—The retail demand for alarm clocks is said 
to be above normal, due to the vast amount of labor 
employed in shifts which require the men to start work 
at various times. Sales are particularly heavy in the 
factory and steel-working districts. Prices in some lines 
have advanced recently and all alarm clock prices are 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chigago 
The American alarm clock in less than dozen lots 


3%, 


as follows 
$11.04 per 


doz in dozen lots, $9.67 per doz.; in case lots of 4 dozen 
$9.43 per doz.; Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, 
$12.61 per doz.; dozen lots., $12.24 per doz.; case lots of 2 
lozen, $11.88 per doz.; Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $18.24 
per doz.; case lots of 50, $17.52 per doz The Slumber 
Stopper alarm clock, dozen lots, radium dials, $23.04 per 
doz.; Big Ben alarm clocks, $2 each; Baby Ben alarm clocks 


$2 each 

CLIPPING AND SHEARING MACHINES.—Jobbers report 
a fair demand at this time for horse clipping machines, 
and inquiries are beginning to come in for sheep-shear- 
ing machines from the Southern and Western stock dis- 
tricts. Jobbing stocks are in good condition, but deal- 
ers are advised to place orders for their requirements 
early on account of the shipping difficulties. Prices are 
the same as quoted in last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Stewart's No. ball bearing horse clipping machine, $8.75 
each, list: Stewart’s No. 8 sheep and goat shearing machine 
$11 each, list: No. 9, $12.75 each, list. Discount 25 per cent 
Coates No. 179 hand horse clippers, $1.20 per pair; Coates No 
129 (Newmarket) clippers, $1.65 per pair; Coates No. 71 fet- 
lock clippers, $1.05 per pair. 

Door Mats.—The demand for door mats has been 
somewhat heavier during the past week, due to the 
heavy fall of snow. Sales for the season have been 
heavy to date and will probably exceed those of last 
year. Jobbing stocks are light, and shipments are com- 


ing in very slowly. There are no price changes. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 
steel wire mat, 16 x 24, $6.50 per doz.; 18 x 30, $8 per doz 
22 x 36, $11 per doz. Flexible galvanized cold rolled steel 


mats, 16 x 24, $10.35 per doz.; 18 x 30, $14.30 per doz.; 22 


x 36, $21 per doz.; 26 x 48, $34.65 per doz 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PipeE.—The demand for 
eaves trough and gutter pipe is much below normal, 
and what sales are being made are to contractors en- 
gaged in the construction of industrial plants, or in re- 
pair work. However the shortage of raw materials is 
keeping down the supply, and jobbers’ stocks are light. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 


29-gage, lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., 
gage conductor.pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft 


FILEs.—The sales of files from retail stores are about 
normal, but there is a heavy demand from mill and 
factory sources. Jobbers report great difficulty in keep- 
ing anything like complete stocks, and many retail 
stores are short of the more common sizes. Prices are 
the same as last reported. 


Chicago, as follows 
$5.70 per 100 ft.; 29- 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 

discounts from list; Nicholson files, 50-10-2%; New Amer- 
ican, 60-74% ; Disston, 50-10-5; Black Diamond, 50-10. 
There is little change in the glass situation. 
The market is very dull and but few of the factories 
are turning out any quantity of glass, while those with 
stocks available find it very difficult to get the railroads 
to accept shipments. Retail sales are very light and are 
confined mainly to repair work, yet the slowness of 
deliveries is causing stocks to grow gradually lighter. 
Prices are naturally firm, and the opinion is expressed 
in some quarters that advances are to be expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Single strength A, first three brackets to 
off; all sizes over 40-in., 83 per cent off 
strength AA, 54 per cent off 


GUNS AND RiFLes.—There is little demand at this 
time for guns and rifles for immediate shipment, but 
jobbers report a good volume of future orders. The 
opinion prevails among those in touch with the situa- 
tion that fire arms of all kinds will be scarce during the 
coming season, due to the fact that the American manu- 
facturers are engaged in turning out work for the Gov- 
ernment to the exclusion of domestic business. The 
Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass., 
has advanced the price of revolvers 20 per cent, and it 
is understood that the Remington Arms Company are 
advancing prices, although the new lists are not yet 
in the hands of the jobbers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, single barrel 
shotgun, 12 gage, 30 or 32-in. barrel, with plain extractor, 
each, with automatic ejector, $5.50; 12 gage, double 
barrel shotgun with hammer, $12; hammerless, $14.75; Rem- 
ington, auto-loading, 12 gage, $34.80. 

HANDLES.—Manufacturers of hickory handles for 
axes, hammers, picks, sledges, etc., have withdrawn all 
prices. They are quoting only on specifications and are 
accepting orders subject to ability to furnish the goods. 

LANTERNS.—There is no change in the lantern situa- 
tion. There is an exceptionally heavy domestic demand, 
and the Government is also buying in large quantities. 
Jobbers report stocks as somewhat below normal, with 
shipments coming in very slowly. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
No. 242 tubular, $7.30 per doz.; side lift lanterns, No. 240 
$6.75 per doz.; the large size cold blast, No. 2, $11.50 per 
doz.; No. 299, tubular dash lantern, $10.25 per doz 


LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil has taken an advance of 
3e. per gallon, and manufacturers expect it to go still 
higher. The seed crop is short, and the quality below 
the average. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, linseed oil, in 
carloads, raw, $1.24 per gal.; boiled, $1.25 per gal 

Single barrel lots, 5e per gallon higher. 

Mica.—Mica sales are about over for the season, and 
jobbers report very few orders coming in. Stocks are 
in good condition, and prices same as at last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f..0.b. Chicago, as follows 
No. 1 mica, 49 per cent off standard list; No. 2, 50 per cent 
off standard list. 


NUTS AND Bo.Lts.—The nut and bolt situation is prac- 
tically the same as for some time past. Retail sales are 
comparatively light at this time, but the various manu- 
facturers are in the market for large quantities. Job- 
bers report stocks in fair condition only, with shipments 
very uncertain. Prices are strong and there is no indi- 
cation of any decline at this time. 

We quote from jobbers f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Machine bolts, up to 3% x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; larger 
sizes, 30 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in.. 40 


GLASS. 


Chicago, as follows 
40-in., 84 per cent 
all sizes of double 


stocks 


Hardware Age 


per cent discount; larger sizes, 25 per cent discount; hot 
pressed nuts, square or hexagon, $2 off per 100 Ib.; lag 
screws, 50 per cent discount; washers, $3 off per 100 Ib. 


OIL HEATERS.—Continued cold weather, with a short- 
age of coal, is stimulating sales of oil heaters, and job- 
bing stocks are very low. Some of the more common 
sizes are entirely sold out, and many retail stores are 
unable to fill orders. There are no signs of immediate 
improvement in the situation, as the freight situation 
is making shipments slow. Prices are same as last 
quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, subject ) 
stock on hand; No. 24 oil heater, $3.25 each; No. 37A, $4.9 
each; No. 61, $6 each. 

O1Ls.—Wholesale prices on single barrel lots of oils, 
f.o.b. Chicago, in iron barrels, are as follows: 

Perfection kerosene, 1044c. per gal.; headlight, 175 test 
l3c. per gal.; gasoline, 2lc. per gal.; naphtha, 20%c. per 
gal.; machine gasoline, 35c. per gal.; turpentine, 524c. per 
gal.; denatured alcohol, 80c. per gal. 


PAINTS.—Jobbers report a fairly good demand for 
paint, with quite a few future orders coming in. The 
recent price advances have been taken by the jobbers, 
and prices appear firm. It is predicted by retailers in 
this section that paint sales during the coming season 
will be at least the equal of those last season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 hous: 
paint, $3 per gal.; second grade, $2.50 per gal.; third grad« 
$1.80 per gal. 

POULTRY NETTING.—Advance sales of poultry are 
heavier than had been expected, due to the fact that 
more farmers are going into the poultry industry this 
year. Jobbing stocks are light and very few retailers 
have any quantity of poultry netting on hand at this 
time. With the shortage of raw materials and the diffi- 
culties involved in shipping goods, jobbers expect a 
shortage in this line to develop early in the season. 
Prices remain as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, poultry net 
ting as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount from 
list. 

PUTTY AND GLAZIERS’ POINTS.—Retail sales of putty 
and glaziers’ points are light, the sales going mostly 
to men engaged in repair work. Stocks are in good 
condition and prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.35; glaziers’ points, No. 1, large No. -, 
medium and No. 3, small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. per doz 
packages. 

ROASTING PANS.—Sales of roasting pans have fallen 
off greatly since the holidays, but are well around 
normal for the time of year. Both retail and jobbing 
stocks are low, as sales this season have been very 
heavy. Prices are firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Smooth steel 
self-basting oval pans, at $9.60 per doz.; sheet steel pans 
with ventilating cover, size 14 x 19 x 6 at $3.60 per doz.; size 
15 x 10 x 6% at $4 per doz.; size 17% x 12 x 7% at $5 per 
doz.; round aluminum roasters, $12.60 per doz.; oval alum- 
inum roasters, 9% x 15 x 6%, $24 per doz., 11% x 17x 7%, 
$36 per doz. 


Rope.—The rope market is very firm and the belief 
prevails among jobbers that higher prices will appear 
within the next few months. Manila hemp is scarce, 
both on account of the demand and the lack of shipping 
facilities. There is a fairly heavy amount in transit, 
but it is coming to the mills very slowly. Manufac- 
turers are not taking any future orders at prices now 
in vogue, and all quotations are made subject to im- 
mediate acceptance and shipment. The consumer 
demand is comparatively light at this time, but will 
grow heavier as spring approaches. Prices are un- 
changed. 

“We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: No 
manila rope, 33144c. per Ib. base; No. 2 manila rope, 32, 
per lb. base; No. 3 manila rope, 28%c. per Ib. base; No 
sisal rope, 23c. per lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, 20\%c. per Ib 

SAND PAPER.—The general demand for sand paper 
is very heavy, although the largest sales are going to 
factories and shops. New prices had been expected, but 
as yet jobbers have made no price changes. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follow 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grad 
$5.40 per ream. 

Screws.—The situation in regard to wood screws is 
practically the same as for some weeks past. There is 
a very heavy demand from manufacturing sources, b) 
retail sales are comparatively light. Prices are u 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat he 


bright screws, 75-10-10; round head blued, 70-10-10; flat hed 
brass, 4214-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 
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SIDEWALK AND SNOW SCRAPERS.—The heavy snows of 
the past week have stimulated sales of sidewalk and 
snow scrapers, and in some localities retailers are en- 
tirely sold out. Jobbers report the receipt of several 
telegraphic orders, and many phone orders. Jobbing 
stocks are light, and shipments are slow. Prices are 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, in dozen lots 
No, 2 sidewalk scrapers, $4.75 per doz.; No. 6, $3.25 per doz. ; 
No. 75 snow scraper, $6.75 per doz 

SKATES.—Skate sales have fallen off some since the 
holidays, but jobbers still report a fair demand, coming 
mainly from the cities where skating rinks are in oper- 
ation. Neither jobbers nor retailers have any large 
stocks on hand and the season is regarded as a very 
satisfactory one. Prices remain same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Boys’ or 
men's plain rocker, No. 1000, bright steel skates, 66c. per 
pair; No. 1005 nickel plated, 90c. per pair; girls’ No. 310B, 
$1.35 per pair; No. 6004, $2 per pair Barney & Berry's 
boys’ or men’s hockey skates, No. 15214, $s per pair. Girls’ 
hockey skates, No. 412B, $1.80 per pair. Johnson's skating 
outfit, which consists of skates attached to shoes, $7.50 per 
pair. No. 11 skating outfit, $5 per pair; No. 15 ladies’, $6 
per pair. 

SLEDS.—Sled sales are keeping up well, due to the 
fact that heavy snows have fallen in nearly all parts 
of the Chicago territory during the past week. Sales 
in this line have been heavy throughout the season and 
very few retail stores will carry any sleds over. Prices 
are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Children 
cutters No. 3, $33 per doz No. 5, $49.50 per doz.; No. 8, 
$66 per doz. No. 86, wood sled, $4.15 per doz.; No. 116 
wood sled, $8.90 per doz. Wood coaste No. 5, $3.75 per 
doz.; No. 10, $5.50 per doz.: No. 12, per doz. Stee! 
coasters, No. 131, $12.40 per doz.; No. $22.60 per doz 
Torpedo racer, $27 per doz. 


SNow SHOVELS.—Snow shovel sales have been very 
heavy during the past week, and many retail stores 
have sold out entirely and wired orders for more. Sales 
to date are much in excess of those of last season, and 
it is doubtful if any snow shovels are carried over in 
retail stocks this year. Prices are same as at last 
report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
No. 20 wood snow shovels, $4 per doz.; No. 33 galvanized 
with wood handle, $9 per doz. ; No. 34, $9.75 per doz.: No. 40, 
black steel with wood handle, $7.75 per doz.; No. 015, $8.35 
per doz. Above prices are for lots of one-half dozen or more 

SoLpER.—There is no change in the solder situation, 
and prices remain same as for several weeks past. The 
demand from retail sources is comparatively light, but 
the scarcity of tin is keeping the price up. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, warranted 
half and half solder, 47c. per Ib.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 
4544c. per lb 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Comparatively few sash weights 
are being sold at this time, the only demand coming 
from repair sources and from contractors engaged in 
building or enlarging industrial plants. Foundries are 
not turning out any large amount of weights and job- 
bing stocks are light. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, sash weights, 
in ton lots, $39 per ton; in smaller lots, $40 per ton. 


STEEL SHEETS.—There is little if any change apparent 
in the steel sheet situation. The demand on the retail 
stores is very light, but there is an exceptionally heavy 
demand from manufacturing sources. The bulk of the 
sheet supply is going to those manufacturers engaged in 
turning out orders for the Government, and other manu- 
facturers are experiencing the greatest difficulty in 
getting shipments. This condition is rapidly growing 
worse. Prices are unchanged, but price means very 
little at this time. It is the ability to get shipments 
that counts. 








We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: 28-gage gal 
vanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 Ib.; 28-gage black sheets, $4 
per 100 Ib. 

_ STEEL Traps.—The advent of heavy snows in prac- 
tically all parts of the Middle West has greatly stimu- 
lated the sale of traps. Sales are said to be particularly 
heavy in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota. 
he high prices being paid for furs of all kinds has in- 
creased the number of trappers, and trap sales for the 
Season will greatly exceed those of last year. Jobbers 
report fair stocks, with prices same as at last report. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor traps 

0, $1.13 per doz.; No. 1, $1.32 per doz.; No. 1%, $1.98 per 
loz.; No. 2, 32.77 per doz. ; No. 3, $3.70 per doz.; No. 4, $4.36 
per doz. Oneida traps, No. 0, $1.53 per doz.; No. 1, $1.79 per 


i , ’ . 
Goz.; No. 1%, $2.69 per doz.; No. 2, $3.94 per doz.; No 
$5.24 per doz 
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Stove Boarps.—There is a normal demand for stove 
boards at this time, although sales are naturally lighter 
than in the fall and early winter. Prices are same as 
last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, in broken 
case lots: Crystal stove board, 24-in. x 24-in., $8.35 per doz 
30-in. x 30-in., $13.80 per doz. ; 36-in. x 36-in., $20.30 per doz 

STOVE PIPE AND DAMPERS.—While the sales of stove 
pipe and dampers are lighter than earlier in the season, 
there is still a normal demand. Prices are unchanged 
and the conditions surrounding the market are prac- 
tically the same as at last report. No immediate price 
changes are expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Peerless X blued stove pipe, nested 6-in., $17.25 per hundred 
6-in., blued corrugated elbows, $1.85 per doz adjustable 
$1.65 per doz.; 6-in., dampers, regular, wood handle, $1.05 
per doz., iron handle, $1.10 per doz 


Stove SHOVELS.—The same conditions prevail in re- 
gard to stove shovels as to coal hods, stove pipe and 
similar lines. The heavy selling season is past, and 
the demand is only the normal one for this time of 
year. Prices are unchanged and there is no immediate 
prospect of a change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 900 
round rolled handle, 45c. per doz.; No. 100, double oval 


handle, $1.30 per doz.; No. 16, double nickel plated, $2.25 
per doz 

Tacks.—Retail sales of tacks are comparatively light, 
and will probably remain so until the spring trade 
opens up. Manufacturers report a heavy demand from 
furniture makers and upholsterers. There are rumors 
to the effect that an advance is probable, but up to this 
time no price changes have appeared. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago Uphol- 
sterer’s tacks, 6 o0z., 25-lb. boxes, 17c. per Ib.; bill posters 
tacks, 6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 164%%c. per Ib 

TIN PLATE.—There is no improvement apparent in 
the tin plate situation. The larger portion of the sup- 
ply is finding its way into the hands of those manu- 
facturers who are engaged in Government work, and 
other manufacturers are almost unable to get tin. The 
retail demand is comparatively light, yet jobbers report 
great difficulty in keeping up stocks. Prices are un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
IC coke tin, 20 x 28, 180-lb. boxes, $19.90; 200-lb. boxes, $20 
214-lb. boxes, $20.25; IC Mohawk tin, 20 x 28, 214-Ib. boxe 
$22.90; IC Calvin tin, 20 x 28, 214-lb. boxes, $26.75; IX tin, 
20 x 28, 270-lb. boxes, coke, $22.80; Mohawk, $26; Calvin 


$30.75. 

WEATHER StTrIP.—There is still some demand for 
weather strip, coming mainly from repair sources. 
Sales for the season have been below those of last year, 
due to the fact that very little building has been done 
in the past six months. Jobbers have good stocks, and 
report prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Wood and felt leather strip, 54-in., $1.43 per 100 ft.; %-in., 


$1.43 per 100 ft.; 1%-in., $2.85 per 100 ft Door buttons, 
No. 1, 2-ft. 8 in., $3.30 per doz.; No. 2, 3-ft., $3.30 per doz 


WHITE LEAD.—The demand for white lead is some- 
what below normal, but that is to be expected in view 
of the small amount of building going on. There is how- 
ever a very fair demand, which will, undoubtedly in- 
crease as spring approaches. Prices are same as at last 
report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Carter's white lead, in 100-lb. lots, $11.25 per 160 Ib IXL 
white lead in 100 lb. lots, $9.25 per 100 Ib 


WIRE NaiLs.—There is very little in the way of a re- 
tail demand for wire nails at this time, due to the slump 
in building operations, yet there is enough to cause job- 
bers uneasiness in regard to stocks. Retailers have 
comparatively few nails on hand, and are trying to 
build up stocks to meet the spring demand. As ship- 
ments from the mills are very slow, it is almost im- 
possible for the jobbers to get any nails ahead. Ship- 
ments have improved somewhat during the past three 
weeks, but they are still too slow to satisfy the demand, 
and jobbers are forced to maintain a limit of 10 kegs 
to the customer per order. Prices are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, common wire 
gg Dg per keg, base; cement-coated nails, $4.25 per 

WRAPPING PAPER.—While sales of wrapping paper 
are below those of the weeks preceding the holidays, 
they are still about normal for the season. Jobbing 
stocks are in fair condition only, and shipments are 
uncertain at this time. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, krafts wrap- 
ping paper, 10%4c. per lb.; express wrapping paper, 9c. per Ib 
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HE first week of the new year finds the iron and 

steel trades rather quiet and with a minimum 
amount of new buying. The recent rulings from Wash- 
ington reaffirming Government prices on iron and steel 
products to April 1 next also declared that any con- 
tracts for material made for delivery after that date 
must contain a clause to the effect that the prices to 
apply must be those as fixed by the Government from 
time to time. This ruling has put producers in the 
position that they do not care to sell ahead for delivery 
beyond April 1, while consumers will not buy for de- 
livery beyond that date, as there is no incentive to 
do so. 

Prior to the time these rulings came out the mills 
were pretty well sold up over the next three months 
and consumers were covered for the same period. The 
natural result is that the steel trade is simply in a 
waiting attitude, and very little new business is going. 
This district has been visited by a blizzard that has 
lasted for the good part of a month, with the result 
that the railroad congestion has grown steadily worse. 
The present situation as regards movement of freight 
and passenger trains is much the worst ever known in 
the history of the railroad business. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for passenger trains from the East to arrive 
in Pittsburgh from 6 to 12 hours late, while freight is 
hardly moving at all. Embargoes are on everywhere, 
and merchants are not getting goods with which to do 
business. There is a famine in the supply of many 
kinds of goods, and the whole situation is as bad as it 
could possibly get. Now that the Government has 
taken over the railroads shippers and customers are 
wondering whether any relief will come, and how soon. 
The coal supply here is a little better. Blast furnaces 
and mills are running better, but the intensely cold 
weather of the past three or four weeks has cut down 
output on all kinds of materials from 25 to 50 per cent 
or more. This comes just at a time when every pound 
of steel that can be turned out is badly needed by the 
Government and the private consumer. It is hoped the 
railroad situation will soon be better, but the outlook 
for relief is not very bright. 

In spite of the handicaps in operations in the last 
two or three months of 1917 the output of pig iron last 
year showed only a slight falling off as compared with 
1916, while the output of semi-finished steel in the 
shape of blooms, billets and sheet bars showed an in- 
crease of more than 1,000,000 tons over 1916. Very 
large increases in capacity for making open-hearth 
steel were finished in 1917, and others are under way 
that will be completed in the early part of this year. 
If there is dnything like a full supply of labor and fuel 
during 1918 the output of pig iron and steel in the 
United States in 1918 is going to break all previous 
records, and it follows that the production of finished 
steel goods that are handled so largely by the hardware 
trade will also be much the largest ever known in the 
trade for any one year. 

Just now there is a famine in the supply of pig iron 
and steel, and this is holding down output of finished 
goods to very great extent, and is making it very 
hard for jobbers and retail hardware dealers to keep 
stocks even fairly complete. 

During the period of the war it is going to be harde: 
and harder for merchants to do business. The Gov 
ernment will take probably 75 per cent of the output 
of many mills and factories to meet war needs, and it 
is not unlikely that many plants now making goods 
that are not essential to the conduct of the war may 
receive orders at any time from the Government to 
close their plants, in order to conserve fuel and men, 
or to supply needs for the war. 

The situation as to prices on many leading hardware 
lines is unsettled. Some reductions in prices have 
already been made, and there will probably be more. 
Jobbers and retailers are not inclined to buy heavily, 
owing to the uncertainty that exists as to prices, how 
long the war may last, and also as to other conditions 
that may vitally affect all lines of trade. 


The opinion here seems to be that the large and smal! 
trade would do well to carry only moderate stocks of 
goods while so much uncertainty remains, and until 
the future is clearer. 

‘Lie intensely cold weather and heavy snows of the 
past month have created a lively demand for snow 
shovels, skates, oil and gas heating stoves and other 
similar goods. Jobbers report their stocks low, and 
deliveries from the factories are greatly delayed. 
There is very little grumbling over the trying situation 
that is here, but on the contrary merchants and cus- 
tomers feel that this is the direct result of the war, 
and that it is no time to find fault. The war cannot be 
won without business and personal sacrifices, and they 
are being cheerfully made. 


Coat Hops.—Jobbers and retailers report the new 
demand for coal hods as very heavy, and their stocks 
are pretty well worked off. Many former users of 
natural gas for heating and cooking purposes have had 
to go back to coal, and have to buy the utensils for 
using it. 

Cut Naits.—The price of $4, base, on cut nails as 
recently fixed by the Government is still in effect, and 
has been reaffirmed for the three months ending March 
31. This price is for carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, job- 
bers and retailers charging the usual advances from 
store for small lots. 


Pouttry NETTING.—Jobbers report a heavy demand 
for poultry netting, and retailers are looking for a 
good season in the spring. However, the demand this 
spring is not expected to be as heavy as last year. 

Jobbers are quoting 50 per cent off for galvanized poultry 
netting before weaving, and 45 per cent after weaving from 
list, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

IRON AND STEEL BARsS.—Mills report the new demand 
fairly active, and say that specifications against con- 
tracts are active. The Government is still a heavy 
buyer of both iron and steel bars, while the demand 
for small lots is fairly active. 

We quote the Government official price of 2.90c. on steel 
bars in carloads and larger lots, f.o.b. mill, while prices from 
store are said to range from 3.50c. to 5c., depending on the 


quantity and the locality. We quote the new Government 


price on refined iron bars at 3.50c. at mill in carloads, while 
small lots from store will no doubt range from 4c. up to 5« 


depending on quantity. 

SHEETS.—The new demand is active, and some of the 
sheet mills are well sold up over the first quarter. 
The Government has recently ruled that on contracts 
for any materials for delivery in second quarter Gov- 
ernment prices that may be fixed later must apply. 
This will deter buyers from placing orders for second 
quarter and mills from selling for that delivery. On 
account of the great quantities of open-hearth steel 
that are going into tin plate and other products, a 
shortage in supply of sheets may develop later, but it 
is not likely this will be serious, or that it will last 
very long. Prices are very firm. 

Maximum prices on sheets are as follows: Nos. 9 and 1° 
blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 28 Bessemer black, 5c., and 
No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled from either Bessemer or open 
hearth stock, all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger 
lots, actual freight to point of delivery added. Dealers wi! 
charge the usual advances for small lots from store 

TIN PLATE.—There is nothing new to report in tin 
plate. Mills have their output sold up, and are now 
concerned entirely in getting out all the tin plate they 
can to meet the enormous demand. The Government 
is still buying tin plate to some extent for domestic 
use, and also for shipment to our Allies. We quote 
tin plate at $7.75 per base box, both for Bessemer and 
open-hearth stock, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

We quote coke tin plate on contracts and in small lots at 
$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7 
prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coat- 
ing, 200-lb., $15 per package; 8-lb. coating. I. C., $15.30 
12-lb. coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-lb. coating, I. C., $17.75; 20-Ib 


coating, I. C., $19; 25-Ib. coating, I. C., $20; 30-lb. coating 
I. C., $21: 35-lb. coating, I. C. 2; 40-lb. coating, I. C., $23 


per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery. 


NuTs, BOLTS AND RIvETs.—The Government is under- 
stood to have divided recently the order for 40,000,000 
bolts that came out some time ago from the Jefferson 
ville Arsenal at Jeffersonville, Ind. The domestic de 
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mand is dull, nearly all the new buying being done by 
the Government. Prices are firm, regular Government 
discounts being quoted by all the makers as follows: 

Large rivets, $4.65 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller and shorter 
rivets, 45-10 off list. Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-10 off list: cut threads, 
)-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40-10 off list. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. & t. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller and shorter, 40-10 
ff list: larger and longer, 35-5 off list. Carriage bolts, % x 
6 in.: Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 50-5 off list; cut 
threads, 40-10-5 off list; larger and longer sizes, 40 off list; 
lag bolts, 50-10 off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2,3, 50 off list 
hot pressed nuts, square blank, 2.50c. per Ib. off list; hot 
pressed nuts, hexagon blank, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed 
nuts, square tapped, 2.30c. per Ib. off list; hot pressed nuts 
hexagon, tapped, 2.10c. per Ib. off list; c.p.c. & t. square and 
hexagon nuts, blank, 2.25c. per Ib. off list; c.p.c. & t. square 
ind hexagon nuts, tapped, 2.00c. per |b. off list. Semi-finished 
hexagon nuts, % in, and larger, 60-10-10 off list; 9/16 in. and 
smaller, 70-5 off list: stove bolts, 70-10 off list; stove bolts. 
+, per cent extra for bulk: tire bolts, 50-10-5 per cent off 
list The above discounts are from present lists now in 
effect. All prices carry standard extras. 

WIRE PRopuCcTs.—Mills report the demand for wire 


and wire nails as quite active, and some makers have 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Jan. 7, 1918 


T a meeting of the Hardware Guild of Cincinnati 
held last week it was ascertained that the retail 
merchants now have little trouble in getting stocks 
from manufacturers and jobbers. Shipments from the 
East, however, require an indefinite time for delivery 
on account of railroad delays. The recent cold spell 
has completely exhausted the supply of snow shovels 
in Cincinnati and surrounding cities. An urgent call 
for three dozen shovels was received from an officer 
at the Ft. Thomas, Kentucky, training station, but not 
a single local merchant could fill any part of the order. 
Merchants report that aluminum ware is gradually 
superseding granite ware, and that they look for this 
condition to continue. Lists are being made up for 
requirements of screen cloth and wire screen doors, 
etc., with a view of placing orders early so that de- 
liveries‘can be made on time. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind., an- 
nounce that advancing costs have necessitated increas- 
ing the price of the heavy canvas nail aprons they 
have been supplying for use of carpenters and me- 
chanics from 10 cents each to 20 cents each. The new 
figure barely covers the cost of the aprons at the 
present time. 

A comparison of results during 1916 and 1917 shows 
that the total value of business transacted in the past 
year was in excess of the previous year on account of 
advanced prices, but profits were about equal. 


AsH CANS.—The scarcity of galvanized sheets is 
causing some delay in a few instances, but as no 
large orders are being placed now by the jobbers or 
retailers no inconvenience has resulted. 


BaBBITT METAL.—A small advance is expected on 
the part of the jobbers, but they can see no reason 
for this, especially in view of the low price of lead. 
Business is good and Wing’s babbitt metal is quoted 
at 30c. a pound. 


BroomMs.—The supply is plentiful and local dealers 
are only buying to fill immediate requirements, not 
wishing to carry any large stocks on hand. 

Quotations are unchanged as follows: 4-string deck brooms, 
) gg per doz., and 33-lb. corn and rattan brooms, $10.50 per 

CoTTEeRsS.—Spring cotters are in good demand and 
merchants who do business with the machine shops 
are very careful to see that their stocks are sufficient 
to take care of all orders. As a rule, the shops order 
larger quantities than usual. 

The jobbers’ discount is 85 and 20 per cent from list. 

Cap Screws.—The past week more business was re- 
ceived, but this particular line is dull one week and 
active the following week, so that it is only fair to 
take monthly averages to gage its activity. 

We quote the wholesaie discount at 40 per cent from list 

CoacH Screws.—A little complaint as to slow de- 
liveries on some smal sizes wanted urgently has de- 
veloped. Even small express shipments are very much 
delayed. : 

The discount remains at 35 per cent 
_ CARRIAGE Bo.Lts.—Business is still good, and in a 
few instances orders have been large enough for the 
dealer to have the shipment sent directly to the cus- 
tomer by the manufacturer. This was done in order 
to save time. 
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all the business on their books that they can turn out 
up to March 31, this being the date fixed recently by 
the Government as the duration of present prices on 
steel products. Whether any changes will be made in 
prices on wire products on April 1 is, of course, not 
known at this time. The export demand is also active, 
but not many nails or wire are being shipped out of 
this country, owing to the trouble in getting Govern- 
ment licenses. Prices in effect up to April 1 are as 
follows: 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than l-in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days Dis 
counts on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off for list for 
earload lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent 
off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


NNATI 


%-in. x 6-in 
larger and longer, 


Jobbers’ prices are unchanged as follows 
and smaller, 35 and 5 per cent discount; 
20 and 5 per cent off list. 

FILES.—Business is about normal, but recently a 
few of the larger machine shops have been ordering 
in gross lots instead of by the dozen. 

The jobbers’ discount is 50 and 10 per cent 


ForKS.—Both coal and coke forks have been good 
sellers and the demand seems to hold up remarkably 
well. 

The jobbers quote a discount of 25 per cent from list 

LAcE LEATHER.—Retailers are selling quite a lot of 
lace leather, and while the holiday season cut into the 
business some, a number of small orders are received 
almost daily. 

The discount is 40 per cent from list. 

EMERY PAPER AND CLOTH.—The closing down of the 
pattern shops during the holidays cut off the demand 
to some extent, but business is again normal. 

The discount remains at 30 per cent from list 


MACHINE BOoLTs.—The call for machine bolts in the 
past few days has been good. Stock clerks in many 
manufacturing plants found their supply running low 
and have lately ordered quite freely. 

We quote % x 4-in. and smaller at 40 and 5 per cent dis 
count; larger and longer, 25 and 5 per cent 

RivETs.—Business has fallen off and few orders are 
received for any kind of rivets. 

The discount on soft steel rivets is 30 and 
list 

RoreE.—The demand for rope is mostly from owners 
of barges and other river craft who are making an 
endeavor to secure them against a sudden breaking up 
of ice in the Ohio River. One concern alone bought 
over $3,500 worth of Manila cable. 

The jobbers quote Manila rope at 35c 


10 per cent off 


and sisal at 2le 

SANDPAPER.—Sales to manufacturing plants are still 
good, although there was a natural let-up the last week 
in December. 

The jobbers’ discount is 20 per cent from list 

SASH WEIGHTS.—On account of the dull building 
period there is very little demand for sash weights. 

The whole price is $47 per ton of 2000 Ib 

SEMI-FINISHED NutTs.—Deliveries are still poor as 
the nearby manufacturers are behind with orders and 
transportation difficulties are in the way of prompt 
shipments from other sources of supply. 

The jobbers quote 50 and 10 per cent discount 

SoLpER.—The demand is very slack as neither the 
tinners nor the plumbers are very busy, except on re- 
pair work. 

We quote 
39l4c. 

SNOW SHOVELS.—There never was a heavier demand 
for snow shovels, and neither jobbers nor retailers 
have been able to yet replenish their stocks. 

The jobbers quote black steel shovels at $6.40 per doz., 
galvanized at $9.75. 

SHEETS.—Only small urgent orders can be filled from 
warehouse stocks. The inquiry is light, except for 
tinplate, which is unobtainable from any source, except 
on a Government priority order. 

The nearby rolling mills quote No. 28 
5.18%c., f.0.b. Cincinnati or Newport, Ky., 
vanized at 6.43%c. 

WaASHERS.—Business is dull and prices unchanged. 


half and half solder, from jobbers’ stocks, at 


and 


black sheets at 
and No. 28 gal 
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and cast washers 


Wrought washers are quoted at $2 off list, 
a pound 


at 4i4%4c. a pound. Malleable washers remain at 9c. 
WRENCHES.—Not much demand is reported from any 

source. Stocks on hand are sufficient to take care of 

all business coming in. 

wrenches take a discount of 25 per cent from 

5 per cent. 


Drop forged 
list and Coes wrenches 


Wire GAGE DrILLs.—Business is only fair, but inter- 
mittent orders are received from the machine shops. 
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Wire gage drills are unchanged at 30 per cent from list 
and jobbers’ drills at 35 per cent. 
WirE Goops.—The retail merchants are running 


short on wire nails, as they have been buying spar- 
ingly for some time. They are now considering placing 
orders for a sufficient supply to run them through the 
spring season, but few have taken any definite action. 

Wire nails are quoted at $4.10 per keg base from stock, 
and wire cloth at $2 per 100 sq. ft 


BOSTON 


of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Jan. 5, 1918 


LONG spell of extremely cold weather, breaking all 

records for 81 ago has held back retail business 
considerably but has had little effect on the jobbing 
trade. Salesmen who have returned to their territories 
after the usual inventory lay-off have been sending in 
orders about as usual. 

There is a great scarcity of the goods most needed 
just | now, such as oil heaters, but otherwise the job- 
bers’ stocks are in much the same condition as they 
have been for months. Stocks are so low on most 
seasonable goods that such shipments as come in from 
the manufacturers are on their way to the retailers on 
the same day. The sudden and unexpected demands 
for many items, usually resulting from direct or in- 
direct Government orders, are making big holes in the 
stock shelves and replacements are ordinarily very slow. 

Transportation is in the same difficulties that have 
been the cause of hardships for months, but reports 
show that the railroads in this section are clearing 
up their lines, and as soon as the coal crisis is some- 
what abated it is expected that deliveries will become 
somewhat better. he coal situation is more acute 
than in any other part of the country and the Fuel 
Administrator is taking energetic steps for relief. Five 
hundred cars of coal a day have been ordered to New 
England in addition to the limited supply that has been 
coming in. It is probable that many hardware fac- 
tories will have to shut down temporarily before this 
coal can reach the manufacturing cities. 

The week has seen almost no price changes. Shelf 
hardware prices seem to be quite well stabilized, but 
a broad spread is reported in prices of steel, iron and 
some of the heavy hardware. There has been some 
holding back in ordering spring goods, but it cannot 
be learned that there is any foundation for a belief 
that lower prices will prevail, while there is a practical 
certainty that manufacturers of many common lines, 
such as wire cloth, will be unable to provide a supply 
sufficient to meet the minimum requirements. Most 
retailers have covered on steel goods and farming tools. 

Ash sifters are very scarce and the demand continues 
active. The same holds true on galvanized goods of 
all kinds. All kinds of cutlery are very hard to get 
and jobbers from distant points are making inquiries 
among the New England jobbers for many cutlery 
articles, showing that the shortage is universal. The 
cold wave has virtually cleaned out all stocks of 
plumbers’ torches. 

AMMUNITION.—The cold weather has brought ent: 
ing almost to a standstill and sales have been few. 
Prices continue unchanged. 

We quote on ammunition: 
per cent discount; from jobbers’ 


discount; metallic cartridges, from 
cent discount. 

AiR RiFLteEs.—Following an advance by the manu- 
facturers, the jobbers have advanced the prices of air 
rifles 50c. to 1 a dozen. 

AxEs.—A big consumer demand for axes has sprung 
up as a result of the shortage of coal and retailers are 
finding it difficult to get deliveries as the jobbers’ stocks 
are low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Unhandled 
a doz.; handled axes, $14 to $17 a doz 

BoLTts AND Nuts.—There has been only a fair de- 
mand for bolts and nuts and local stocks are reported 
in good shape. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
nuts, same as with H.P. nuts less 10 per 
finished nuts at 50 and 10 per cent; machine bolts with C.T 
& D. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent discount; 4% x 
*% in. and larger, 20 per cent; with H.P. nuts, 4 x % in. and 
smaller, 30 per cent; 4% x % in. and larger, 25 per cent; 
common carriage bolts, 6 x % in. and smaller, 30 per cent; 
4%x % in. and larger, 20 per cent; stove bolts, 1000 lots, 
60 per cent; bolt ends, 25 per cent. Semi-finished nuts 9/16 
in. and smaller, 60 per cent discount; % in. and larger, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; finished case hardened nuts. 50 per 
cent; C.T. & D. or H.P. nuts, blank or tapped, 200-Ilb. kegs, 
list 

BucKsAws.—The demand for bucksaws continues to 
be active. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


Office 


Loaded shells from factory, 25 
stocks, 20 and 5 per cent 


jobbers’ stocks, 25 per 


axes, $13 to $15 


Machine bolts with S.F 
cent, plus semi- 


stocks: $7.50 to $13.50 a doz. 


Cut NAILS.—Business in cut nails is below normal. 
There has been a slight decline in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut nails, $5.30, 

CHAIN.—There has been no change of note in the 
chain sales and prices remain the same. 

We quote proof coil, self colored chain 
3/16 in., $15.10 per 100 Ib.; % in., 
$11.55; % in., $11; 7/16 in., $10.85; % in., 
$10.60 Extras unchanged 

FILES.—The demand for files keeps up and there is 
no betterment in stocks. Consumer demand is not 
active. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond files, 50 and 10 per cent discount; Arcade, Great West- 
ern and similar brands, 60 and 714 per cent discount; Chelsea 
hand cut files, 20 per cent discount 

GuLass.—The cold weather has brought a little better 
demand for glass for repair work but new building 
work has been almost entirely stopped for the same 
reason. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
86 per cent; single, above first three 
double A, all brackets, 84 per cent; 
86 per cent. 

HorsE CLIpPpERS.—The manufacturers have an- 
nounced a sharp advance in prices of horse clippers 
and it is expected that the jobbers will immediately 
issue new quotations. 

IrRonN.—The price situation in regard to iron seems 
to be much unsettled and quotations vary widely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined iron, $4.71 to $5 
base, per 100 lb.; hoop iron, $8.25; Norway iron, $12; H. & P. 
best iron, flats, round and square, $5.75; ovals, half ovals, 
half rounds and bevels, $7. 

LANTERNS.—The scarcity of lanterns is affecting 
what would otherwise be one of the most active sellers. 


We quote from aX? stocks; No. 0 lanterns, $7.30 to 
$7.50 a doz.; No. 2, $10.50 to $10.75 a doz.; Wizard, $11.55 
to $12 a doz. 


PExTO BRACES.—Jobbers have issued new quotations 
on Peck, Stow & Wilcox braces showing about a 5 per 
cent advance, following a raise just made by the manu- 
facturers. 

REVOLVERS.—AIl makes of revolvers have been ad- 
vanced from 50c. to $1.25 each. 


RiveETs.—The only change in the rivet situation has 
been the inactivity in structural rivets resulting from 
the low temperatures. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway 
cent discount; structural rivets, 6.25c. 

SasH Corp.—There is little business in sash cord and 
prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of Samson and 
Silver Lake, 80c. a lb.; Silver Lake B grade, 75c. a Ib.; 
Phoenix grade, 4944c. a lb.; southern cord, 50c. a Ib. 

Saw Sets.—Tainter saw sets have been advanced 
10 per cent. 

Screws.—No change of 
screw situation. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


base. 


from jobbers’ 
2.55 5/16 in., 
$i0. 70: 5. in. 


Single, first three brackets, 
brackets, 83 per cent; 
double B, all brackets, 


iron rivets, 40 per 
base per Ib. 


note has occurred in the 


stocks: Flat head bright screws, 





75 and 10 per cent discount; round head blue, 70 and 10 per 
cent; flat head brass, 42% and 20 per cent ; round head 
brass, 40 and 20 per cent: iron machine screws. 45 per cent: 


coach screws, 40 per 
screws, 45 per cent. 

SNOW SHOVELS, SLEDS AND SKATES.—These items are 
selling freely as far as the available supply admits. 
Skate sales have been especially good. Snow shovels 
are coming in slowly and the demand is far from filled. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Steel snow shovels, $8 to 
$9.50 a doz.; wooden snow shovels, $3.25 to $5.30 a doz. 

STEEL.—The market on steel can almost be called 
demoralized, so widely do the prices vary on recent 
sales. Stocks are spotty and the demand even more 
so. Several large sales are reported for Government 
work and shipments have been made from local stocks 
to points far outside of New England. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flats and 
rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, stock lengths, $4.115 
to $5, base, per 100 Ib 

Cold-rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons, list plus 15 per cent. Tire steel, 1% x % in. and 
larger, $5.15; thinner or narrower, $5.40 

American calking steel, full bundles, $6.75 base, per 100 
Ib. ; broken bundles, $7.25. Angles and channels, under 3 in. 
stock lengths, $5, base, per 100 Ib.; tees, under 3 in., stock 
lengths, $5.25; tees, 3 in. and over, stock lengths, $6.50 





cent; cap screws, 40 per cent; set 
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facks.—There is no change in tack prices. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base, per 100 
.dd to base extras as per differentials of Nov. 7, 1917. 
‘WASHERS.—There has been less activity in sales of 
ers and prices are firmly held. 
stocks: Malleable washers, 9c 


juote from jobbers base 


per Ib cast washers, under %-in., 5c. base, per Ib., largei 


4144c. per Ib., base; cut washers, 200-lb. kegs, list 


WirRE Naits.—There has been no change in regard 
to stocks or prices of wire nails. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, $4.75 base, 


per keg. 


TWIN CITIES 


ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Jan. 5, 1918 


*HERE seems to be a very optimistic tone to the 
| markets here on the part of both jobber and re- 
tailer. Local jobbers are looking for even heavier 
trade than usual, as the retailer has allowed his stock 
to run very low, expecting nearly anything in the way 
of change in the market. 

A brief survey of different lines of business here 
leads one to conclude that the year 1917, while in many 
cases not very far ahead of the previous year’s totals, 
proved to be fairly satisfactory. This is contrary to 
the forecast at the beginning of the holiday trade. The 
buying public seemed to have made the resolve to give 
nothing to anyone in the way of Christmas remem- 
brances, and to hold grimly to that decision until the 
last week or even the last few days. Then, with the 
actual approach of Christmas, their hearts got the 
better of their determination and their pocketbooks, 
and they made frantic efforts to crowd into three days 
the work of three weeks. 

The building outlook here is very quiet. Fewer plans 
are being figured than for a long time, and residence 
work is very light. More attention and thought, there- 
fore, is being given to other lines of hardware which 
bid fair to come forward as leaders under present 
changed and changing conditions. Shop work and 
manufacturing more than ever must receive the atten- 
tion of the dealer. 

Prices are steady, showing very few changes, and 
those only of a minor nature. Demand has not been 
strong enough along any line to bring out factory 
shortages and resultant advances in price. When the 
year’s trade really gets under way larger fluctuations 
may develop. Sales by jobbers at present are more 
of a fill-in nature by the dealer to sort up stock tem- 
porarily, 

AxEs.—Normal demand seems to prevail, with stocks 
somewhat broken. There has been no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Sager single bit 
axes, $12.25 per dozen; Sager single bit axes, handled, 
$15 per dozen; Quaker City boys’ axes, handled, at $10 per 
dozen 

BARBED WIRE.—Sales are very light on this com- 
modity, with no change in price up to the present time. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Sager single bit 
axes, $12.25 per dozen; Sager single bit axes, handled, 
$15 per dozen; Quaker City boys’ axes, handled, at $10 per 
dozen. 

BALE TiEs.—Price holds steady on this item, with de- 
mand fairly good. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 814 x 15 bale ties 
$1.84 per bundle; 9 x 15, $2 per bundle; 914 x 15, $2.16 
per bundle 


BoLts.—Price remains stationary on this item with 
; : 
good demand from mills and factories. Sales to con- 
tractors are at a low point. There has been no change 
in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small machine bolts 
at 40-5 per cent, large machine bolts at 25-10 per cent, small 
carriage bolts at 30-10 per cent, large carriage bolts at 25 
per cent, lag screws at 40 per cent, stove bolts at 60 per cent, 
car bolts at 40-10 per cent from standard lists. 

CoaL Hops.—While the demand is not as heavy as 
early in the Fall, fairly good average sales are reported. 
Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 17-in. open japanned 
coal hods at $4.50 per doz., 18-in. japanned open coal hods 
at $5 per doz., 17-in. galvanized open coal hods at $6.80 per 
doz., 18-in. galvanized open coal hods at $7.50 per doz. 

Door Mats.—Sales are normally good at this time. 
Frequent storms keep the walks in condition to make 
sales very good. There has been no change in price. 
Cocoa door mat no. 1 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
3 at $11.50 per 


at $7.50 per doz., No. 2 at $9 per doz., No. 
oz, No. 4 at $14.50 per doz. 

FiLes.—Retail sales are at the lowest possible point, 
but sales to shops and factories continue very good. 
Price remains unchanged. 

..We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson files at 
99-10 per cent, Arcade files at 65 per cent from standard lists 

GLAss.—Glass situation remains unchanged as to 

Price and demand. The sales have kept up unusually 


well this season, but the stocks in jobbers’ hands have 
been in condition to take care of the demand. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single strength A 
grade glass, first three brackets, 85 per cent, balance 83 per 
cent: double strength A grade glass, $5 per cent from stand- 
ard lists. 

LANTERNS.—Sales on lanterns continue very good 
although the stocks are somewhat broken. Prices re- 
main unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Deitz D-Lite short 
globe at $12.75 per dozen; Deitz Wizard short globe at 
$12.25 per dozen; Deitz Little Wizard short globe at $9.55 per 
dozen; Deitz No. 2 Blizzard, $12.25 per dozen; Deitz Victor 
at $8 per dozen. 

LINSEED OIL.—Price remains steady with the demand 
very light. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Boiled linseed oil at 
$1.26 per gallon; raw linseed oil at $1.25 per gallon, in barrel 
lots. 

Rope.—There has been no change in the rope situa- 
tion for some time and the present call continues very 
light in a retail way. Jobbers are out of some sizes 
and the opening of the season will probably find a 
searcity of this commodity. 

We quote from 
rope at 34c. per lb 
cotton rope, 34e 


grade manila 
rope, 24c, per Ib 


local jobbers’ stocks: Best 
base; best grade sisal 
per lb. base. 


base; 


Screws.—There has been no further change in the 
price of screws, prices quoted by the Government still 
prevailing. Retail sales are slight as far as contrac- 
tors are concerned, but shops are using a fair quantity. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright 
crews at 75 per cent, round head blued screws at 70 per 
cent, flat head brass screws at 42% per cent, round head 
brass screws at 40 per cent from standard lists. 

SNow SHOVELS.—The demand continues fairly good 
on snow shovels with a scarcity of some kinds. The 
galvanized steel shovel continues the favorite. There 
has been no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
snow shovel, $9.50 per doz.; No 

SoLDER.—With the 
price of solder shows an advance. 
dition for present needs. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
per Ib 


stocks: No. 33 galvanized 
34, $10.25 per doz. 

increasing scarcity of tin the 
Stocks are in con- 


#5-55 solder at 52¢ 


SHEETS.—No change has been made in the price of 
sheets and the demand at this season of the year is very 
low. Stocks in jobbers’ hands are very low and broken 
with no change in price. ‘ 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat sheets at $6.50 
per cwt. base; galvanized sheets at $7.82 per cwt. base 

Tacks.—There has been no change in the price of 
tacks, although the factories have put in force the new 
schedules. Demand is normal. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Upholsterer’s cut tacks 
at old list, plus 10 per cent; wire tacks at old list plus 15 
per cent. 

T1N.—Local jobbing price holds just about steady in 
spite of the scarcity of this commodity. There is prac- 
tically no sale for tin at this time of the year. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: IC 8 Ib 
28 tin at $19.50 per box; bright charcoal & Ib 
28 tin at $24 per box. 

WEATHERSTRIP.—Sales continue very good as every- 
one seemingly is attempting to make their houses as 
tight as possible to conserve their fuel supply. There 
has been no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Inserted felt weather 
strip at 75 per cent discount and Bosley’s felt weather strip 
at 65-5 discount from standard lists. 

WHITE LEAD.—Demand is at its lowest point at this 
season of the year and the price remains steady. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: White lead in 100 lb 
kegs at $11.13 per ecwt., with the usual differential for size 
of package and quantity. 


WirE NAILS.—With the almost compiete cessation of 
building operations the call for wire nails is very low. 
Commercial and industrial buildings are using them to 
some extent but contractor trade is practically nil. 
There has been no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
at $4.40 per keg base; coated wire nails at 
base. 


coating 20 x 
coating 20 x 


Common wire nails 
$4.40 per keg 





Publicity for the Retailer 









A New Store Paper of Attractive Make-up—Interesting 


Tool Ad—Small Wood Heater Effectively Presented— 
Notes on Christmas Ads Received 


By Burt J. Paris 


Boost Home Tools with This Ad 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 10 in.) 
H T. NOCK, secretary for Nock & Kirby, Ltd., 


Sydney, N. S. W., sent us this ad and wants 
*to know what we think of it. We call it a 
very good ad, Mr. Nock; one that is very carefull 


1—A suggestion for selling home tools 











|28 USEFUL TOOLS 
To Get Busy With 
Round About Your Home. 

















os MELP YOUR HOMELAND. 
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cack BUY WAR LOAN BONDS 








“SUEPLEX” CLOTHES LINE HOIST. 
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PHONES 


All George-street Trams Stop at Our Doors. 


NOCK & KIRBY, LTD. 


“The Home of Noted Low Prices ter Geners! Hardware a0 waper 
188, 190, 192, 194, 194a GEORGE STREET 


(Near Circular @aay), SYDNEY 


CITY 9900 (8X LINE 























displayed and arranged and one that has a buying 
idea behind it. 

It’s just the kind of ad that makes a man take 
stock of his home tools and fill in the gaps. And 
to others, who are shy on tools to the point of bor- 
rowing a hammer, it will suggest the desirability of 
achieving independence as far as tools are con- 
cerned. 

We like that talk on the clothesline hoist. After 
reading this dissertation it would be a poor sort of 
a man who wouldn’t invest a few bob for the hoist. 
Note the Australian slogan, “Help Your Homeland, 
Buy War Loan Bonds.” 


A Store Paper with Many Features 


No. 2 (10 in. x 12 in.) 
WE are glad the censor allowed this copy of 
Store News, published by Fowld’s Hardware 
Stores, Uitenhage, C. P., to fall into our hands, for 
it is a snappy publication from start to finish. 

Fowlds have carried out our suggestion of using 
a lettered title for the paper, and its effectiveness is 
apparent. 

A reading of this page will show you the new 
slant of this store paper; in fact, all through the 
four pages there is an effort to tell the “why” of 
hardware. 

For instance, a valuable feature of this paper, 
and one which we think ought to be noted by other 
store paper editors, is a monthly article under the 
title of “Tools and Their Uses.” 

The introduction to the first installment has this 
to say: “Under this heading (Tools and Their 
Uses) we are going to discuss in this and subse- 
quent copies of Store News the uses of various 
tools in connection with the various trades to which 
they apply. We intend to make these articles in- 
teresting and helpful to mechanics and amateurs 
alike. It will prove of great service to those who 
contemplate getting a tool kit together.” 

The tools considered in the first article 
those designated for geometrical purposes. 

Another interesting column in this paper is the 
featuring of books of value to amateur and skilled 
mechanics. 

Very attractively set-up ads are used on every 
page except the first, and this number seems to be 


were 
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2—It gives the “how” and “why” 


of hardware in general 








Fowlds’ 





TOOLS. AND THEIR USES. 


Under this heading we dre going to discuss in 
this and subsequent copies of Store News, the 
uses of various Tools in connection with the 
various trades to which they apply. We intend 
to make this article interesting and helpful to 
mechanics and amateurs alike. It will prove 
of great service to those who contemplate getting 
a Tool kit together. 

The first Tools we will consider are 
those which may be designated for 
Geometrical purposes, of course the simplest of 
these is the lead pencil. The oval or oblong Jead 
pencil with the heavy oblong lead should be 
sharpened to a chisel point which is then capable 
of marking a solid line and lasts longer than a 
round point. There are various grades of bard- 
ness in the lead, a great favourite is Dixon's 
Framer, also the Shapleigh Success. These 
pencils are very hard, and leave a permanent 
mark in pine and soft timhers They usually 
cost from 3d. to 4d. each 


SE 


Awls and Striking Knives are used for al! par- 
poses of marking smooth work when an indented 
line answers the purpose better than a black line, 
the scratch providing a good starting point for 
chisel work, ete., though it is advisable to use a 
lead pencil for rough timber. Striking Knives 
vary in price from 9d. to 1/6 each. 





For Measuring purposes a 2ft. four-fold Box- 
wood Rule is the best for the all round purposes 
of the carpenter, and while these can be purchased 
as low as a shijling, we recommend a heavier 
quality usdally sold at from 1/6 to 2/-. Bearing 
in mind that it is the greatest economy to buy 
the best Tools. 


Store 
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The Role with double brass 
stronger, and while cost 


joints is much 
og more, is the che apest 
efer a rule with 
This type 


in the end. Some tradesmen 
a brass binding all round the edges 
of rule costs more, and we 
binding is really necessary, but 


to the durability 





One of the latest types of Fules introduced is 
what is knowr he * Blindman’s.” The figures 
are printed extra large and black, being easil 
read in a failing light or by those whose eyesight 


is not as good as it might be. These Rules are 


becoming very popular. 


aT 
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The Combined Rale and Spirit Level may prove 
aseful in special circumstances, but its use as 
Spirit Level is not recommended, it being pre- 
ferable to have rule and level two quite distinct 
tools 


(To be continued®, 
Have you got our Catalogue of 700 
useful Tools? 


OUR “SUCCESS” LIBRARY. 
Professor Blackie once gave this 
advice to his young men Read 
nothing that you do not care to 
remember, and remember nothing 
that you do not mean to use.” We 
agree with the Professor, believing 
also that reading furnishes us with 
the materials of knowledge, and the 
outcome of applied knowledge is 
success: With the aid of text-books 
carefully studied, the apprentice of 
to-day is able to make much more 
rapid progress than heretofore. The 
amateur with a mechanical turn of 


written by experts in the various 
professions, aaa published at a price 
within the reach of all. Here “are a 
few of these handy little volume~ 
which we have in stock at pre 
sent :— 

The Steel Square and ita Uses, 3/6 
The Auto-Car Handbook, 3 

Wood Carving for Amateurs, 1/9 
Suburban Homes, 1/9 

Fretwork for Beginners, 10d 

Boot. and Shoe Repairing, 4d 
Solders and Soldering, 4d. 
Decorations of the House, 4d. 


Beginners Guide to Carpentry, 1/9. 

Windmills and Wind Motor, ld. 

Electrical Apparatus, 10d 

Patenta Simply Explained, 10d 

How to Manage a Suction Gas Pro- 
ducer, 1/9. 

A Guide to South African Garden 
ing, 1/6 

Simple Lesson on Wood Turning, 1 

Practical Upholstery, 

Domestic Jobbing 

Practical Painters 

House Decoration, 1/6. 


a ao 


mind is aleo able to obtain much 
help and guidance from the pages 
of the many instructive booklets 1/ 





Practical Lessons in Metal Turning, 
3 


Petrol Motors Simply Explained, 
9. 


IF IT’S HARDWARE 
FOWLDS HAVE IT. 
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largely devoted to furthering the sale of all kinds 
of tools. 


Timely Talk on Cooking Equipment 
No. 3 (4 cols. x 6% in.) 
ILLIAM G. GREENWOOD of the Sam’] Hill 
Hardware Co., Prescott, Ariz., sent us this 
ad, which appeared in the Yavapai Magazine, and 
wants our comment. It is a most timely ad and 
fits in with the spirit of food conservation exactly. 
In fact, the idea behind this ad is quite new and 
we recommend it highly. In other words, “Food 
conservation begins with cooking equipment.” 
The only criticism we have is in regard to the 


display; this might be much improved by doing 
away with so much black-faced type. The only 
lines we would set in black-face would be the main 
heading, the sub-heads and the firm name. All the 
rest of the matter should be set in Caslon, Scotch 
or some other light-faced type. 


Good Talk on Wood Heaters 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 


ERE’S a neat little ad sent us by C. B. 

Knighten, secretary-treasurer of the Blakey- 
Clark Hardware Co., Ennis, Tex. It’s neat in dis- 
play and the copy has a punch that sells wood 
stoves. 
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Note those poetic lines on the stove’s ability to 
keep in a fire during the night. Note that the heat 
is steady and controllable. 

These are facts not known to everyone, and this 
is the sort of copy that makes sales to folks who 
perhaps never used a wood stove. 

Concluding with a notice that all stoves are set 
up by experienced men, this ad makes a wonder- 
fully complete appeal. 


Notes on Christmas Publicity 


WE have received a wealth of Christmas pub- 
licity from merchants all over the country. 
Of course, it would not now be timely to reproduce 
any of this advertising, but our comment on a few 
of the noteworthy efforts may be of interest indi- 
vidually. 

NEWMAN HARDWARE & SUPPLY Co., Sedalia, Mo. 
A six-column Xmas ad, making an especial feature 
of toys for older boys. Home cooking specialties 
and cameras were other items listed. This ad 
very well displayed and well written. 

BLAKEY-CLARK Co., Ennis, Tex.—A five-column 
ad with suggestive items for all the family. Phila- 
delphia-made hardware was featured by four cuts 
and the whole ad was exceptionally attractive. 

WHITE & PARKER Co., Murdo, S. D.—A_three- 
column ad setting forth the advantages of a Hoosier 
cabinet as a gift. Effective use of manufacturer’s 
ready-made publicity. 

CARLISLE HARDWARE Co., North Adams, Mass.— 
Five four-column ads, each having attractively de- 
signed borders and cuts of every member of the 
family, under each being featured the most suitable 
gifts. An exceptional series of ads. 

WARNER HARDWARE Co., Minneapolis, Minn.—A 
three-column ad of page depth featuring, with both 


3—Use this idea right away 











Food Conservation Talk Should Be Accompanied By 
Cooking Equipment Talk 





Use 
“GARLAND” 
RANGES 


“WEAREVER” | 


Aluminum Utenede 





Practice Food Conservation By 
Safer and Better Cookin, 





Using Cheaper Cuts of Meats 
Using Up the Leftovers 
We h the proper Utensils and \iged 
““Garland” anaes Buy Now (Soa — 
Hooverizing is not Miserizing 0 | 
WATCH YOUR STEPS BUT KEEP GOING ” Bale y 




















illustration and text, more than 50 articles. An ad 
of very broad appeal by reason of the great di- 
versity of articles listed. 

BREVARD HARDWARE Co., Brevard, N. C.—A page 
ad making a big feature of useful gifts. A strong 
ad all through, well written and exceptionally well 
illustrated. 

PIERSON HARDWARE Co., Pittsfield, Mass.—Christ- 
mas number of Hardware News. The Pierson com- 
pany writes us a letter in answer to our suggestion 
that the November issue of Hardware News should 
have contained more gift suggestions and gives as 
the reason that they have found that the nearer 
they could come to the time of purchasing the 
greater the results they noticed. The December 
number bristles with gift suggestions for every- 
body. 


Hardware Age 


SCHOONMAKER Co., Seneca Castle, N. Y.—A 
Christmas card, attractively printed in two colors 
and listing a great number of suggestions. On ad- 
dress side of card appears an interesting talk about 
buying useful gifts. A well-designed card. 

MACCARTHY & HARPER, Baltimore, Md.—An at- 
tractive eight-page two-color folder, entitled “Sug- 
gestions.” A unique feature of this folder was a 


4—Wood heaters enticingly presented 

















WHY CRAVE COMFORT 
WHY NOT HAVE IT? 


If you would have comfort— 
lots of it—at little expense, come 
in and see our Wilson Air-Tight 
Heaters. 












They burn wood, you know and 
radiate a steady controllable heat 
hour after hour, 


















Lining is durable—heavy gauge steel extending from 
bottom to top. This means more heat with less fuel. An 
inspection will convince you. 


"You can shat ‘em up tight 
And they'll keep the fire all night.” 


We areanzious to show you this remarkable heater. 
Eight styles and sizes—_$5.50 to $12.00 


Hvoverise on your fuel bill by using a Wilson Air-Tight 
Heater. 


Experienced men set up all stoves sold by us. 





We're Stove Specialists 
‘That's Our Hobby. 























2-in. flap folding down over each page and listing 
additional gift suggestions. We think the design 
of this folder very effective and would recommend 
it for further use. 

R. W. WELDEN, Simsbury, Conn.—A two-column 
ad, neatly designed and listing, but not describing, 
gifts for the whole family. Mr. Welden tells us in 
an accompanying letter that he reads “Publicity for 
the Retailer” with great interest and makes a sug- 
gestion that we use more small ads. If Mr. Welden 
will examine some recent issues of HARDWARE AGE 
as well as this one he will discover that we repro- 
duce more small ads than we do the larger ones. Be 
careful to note the figures giving the exact original 
size of the ad. Sometimes an ad may appear large 
when the figures show that it was originally small 
in size. 





THE GRANT HAMMOND Arms Co., New York, has 
been incorporated in Delaware with a capital of $1,000,- 
000 to manufacture firearms. Arthur W. Britton, 
Samuel B. Howard and George V. Reilly, all of New 
York, are the incorporators. 


THE DARLING METAL Goops Mrc. Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manu- 
facture metal specialties. R. S. Darling, B. E. Storm 
and J. E. Watson, 30 Church Street, are the incorpo- 
rators. 


THE NATIONAL INDEx Carp Co., Ltp., Toronto, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
Joseph H. Saunders, 53 Waverly Road; Harold J. King, 
60 Neville Park Boulevard; James F. Osborne, and 
others, to manufacture filing cabinets, office equipment, 
furniture, etc. 


THE GOULD ROTARY SEWING MACHINES, LTD., Toronto, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $350,000 
by Frank Regan, 72 Queen Street West; Edward Mur- 
phy, Glen Sullivan, and others, to manufacture sewing 
machines, tools, parts, accessories, etc. 


Reading matter continues on page 82 
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HEY will not break, nor become ineffec- 

tive, nor yield to the elements; they are 
comfortable to the hand, they are easy to op- 
erate—these are only some of the important 
features that sell 


STANLEY GARAGE 
Door Latches and Pulls 


No. 1264 is a Heavy Duplex Latch. the holding power of the screws by 


The two handles and thumb piece pro- distributing them over a compara- 
vide a good grip in handling a heavy tively wide space. 
garage door from either side. No. 1266. Heavy Pull maunted 


No. 1263 is a Heavy Single Thumb on Escutcheon plate. Matches No. 
Latch Set with Escutcheon Plate. The 1263 and No. 1264 Latch Sets and is 
Escutcheon plate improves the ap- for use on the inside of the opposite 
pearance of the Latch and increases door. For other styles see catalog. 


Today send for catalog “STANLEY'S 
Wrought Steel Hardware for Garage Doors’. 


STANLEY Products are a splendid line for you to handle. 


[ne Works 


New Britain, Conn., U. S.A. 


New York Chicago 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street 


See our advertisement on ‘‘Box‘Strapping,” in this issue. 

















NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Pipeless Steel Grating 
The Hart & Cooley Company, New 
$ritain, Conn., has recently brought 
out a new pipeless steel grating, 
known as the “H. & C. No. 260,” for 
pipeless furnaces, made to meet the 
conditions as they obtain in the instal- 














Front vieu “HH. & C.” grating 


lation of a one-pipe furnace. The 
grating is constructed of steel and is 
strong and durable. The list prices 
range from $20 to $90, according to 
the size of the grating. They are fur- 
nished in black japan and oxidized 
copper. Illustrated literature and 
trade prices will be mailed to dealers 
upon request. 


Tie Maker’s Axe Handle 


The Ivory Handle Company, Hope, 
Ark., manufacturer of handles, has 
just put on the market a new tie mak- 
er’s broad axe handle made by hand 





Tie maker's are handle 


from the best selected second growth 
hickory. 

The handle is made in two sizes, 
No. 65 for the right hand and No. 66 
for the left hand. Both handles are 
34 in. long. The price is $6 per dozen. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


Penn Mop Handles 


The Penn Mfg. Company, North 
Girard, Pa., manufacturer of the 
“Leader” clothes dryer, hat racks, 
knife and fork trays, etc., has recently 


made an improvement in its No. 1- 


Penn “Giant” janitor’s mop handle. 
This is now built with a sliding brace, 
as illustrated. All parts are made 





entirely of steel, with malleable cast- 
ings and heavy steel wire. The screws 
are of steel or brass, as ordered. 
The openings are large, thereby tak- 
ing even the largest mop cloths. 

When closed the handle has a posi- 
tive lock, no springs or levers to fly 
open, necessitating tying down. 

The improvements on this new 
model eliminate all weak points. The 
cross section guide brace strengthens 


‘ 
Penn mop handle No. 7 


it, while the special thread on the pin 
and winged nut increases the distance 
traveled, making its adjustment more 
rapid. The thread on the pin and nut 
are electro galvanized, preventing 
rust. The handles are 1% in. in 
diameter, the metal parts being tinned 
or black japanned. 

The No. 7 Penn mop handle, also 
illustrated, has a cast iron head, with 
a pressed steel lever. The metal parts 
are tinned, the handles constructed of 
plain wood with a paraffin finish. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


Handy Table Stove 


The Rutenber Electric Company, 
Marion, Ind., has recently placed on 
the market its No. 206 electric table 
stove which makes it possible to cook 
an entire meal for a small family on 
the dining table. 

For broiling meat such as ham, 
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steaks, chops, etc., the article to be 
broiled is placed under the heating 
coils in the deep pan on the broiling 
rack. 

If it is desired to fry eggs after 
cooking the meat, this can be done by 





Rutenber handy table stove 


removing the rack and placing the 
eggs in the bottom of the pan leaving 
it in the same position. 

Steaming, boiling and baking can 
be done on the top of the stove. 

A set of four cups, together with 
a rack for same, is furnished with 
each stove for poaching eggs, making 
cup custard, etc. 

For baking muffins, drop cakes, bis- 
cuits, etc., the deep pan is placed on 
top of the stove, with the cups and 
rack in position, and the article to 
be baked is placed in these cups. The 
other deep pan is inverted on the top 
of the other pan making a convenient 
oven. The price of the stove is $8.50. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


Shower Sprayers 


Reade & McKenna, 616 Sixtieth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., have recently 
placed on the market a line of shower 
sprayers for lawns, trees, whitewash, 
waterpaint, etc. The special feature 
of the sprayers is the simple construc- 
tion of the nozzles. There are no com- 
plicated parts to rust or break off or 
perforations to clog up. 

The tree and whitewash sprayer is 
made of brass with a copper dia- 
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Tree and whitewash sprayer 


phragm in the finest of workmanship, 
will stand under any pressure and is 
practically indestructible. It is sup- 
plied with a removable cap. 

By means of a stationary dia- 
phragm the liquid to be sprayed is 
rotated very rapidly under pressure. 
This whirling motion is so intense a8 
to grind up and expel sediment, the 
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is the reason for human effort of any kind— 
the reason you are in business 


The R-W line 


embodies qualities which make R-W products profitable for 
the user and profitable for the dealer. A product particularly 
profitable because of its scientific construction and the wide 


demand which it fulfills is 


R-W Wood-working Vises 


Substantial 


Instantly adjustable to any 
Built 


Swift 


width. Rapid acting. ne Fs 
around a cam-operating Vise 2. SS See ag 


nut composed of only two 
pieces, which form a working 
combination particularly pow- 
erful and simple. 
lutely reliable in operation and 
will not get out of order, as 
there are no springs nor small 
parts to wear out. 
ous screw action. Three styles 
and sizes for all ordinary re- 


quirements. 








It is abso- 


Continu- 


Simple 


7 
The Mark 
of Merit 


Patented 


Write for interesting pamphlet, “Richards- 
Wileox Rapid Acting Vises and Manual Train- 


ing Benches.” 


Illustrated on pages 208-215 of 


R-W No. 12 catalog; pages 252-257 of R-W No. 
16 catalog. 


Richards Wilcox Manufacturing (0 


SAN FRANCISCO 

LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 








Aurora, Iuurnois, USA. 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London ,Ont. 


“Ahanger for any door that slides” 


PHILADELPHIA 

MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON 
STLOUM 
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usual cause of clogging. It is stated 
that if proper care is taken in strain- 
ing the whitewash and other mixtures 
the nozzles will spray indefinitely. 

The lawn sprayer is made on the 
same principle as the tree sprayer. 
It is mounted on a sled which permits 
of it being drawn about the lawn 
without shutting off the water. The 
company claims that the device will 
spray over a diameter of 25 ft., the 
water descending in a form resem- 
bling fine rain. 

This sprayer makes a very attrac- 
tive fountain display, and it is used 
for that purpose in the various park 
departments. 

The tree nozzle, 


and whitewash 


Lawn shower sprayer 


which is fitted with a %-in. pipe 
thread and fits all machines, sells for 
$1. The lawn sprayer, with base and 
nozzle complete in box, sells for $2. 

A four-page illustrated pamphlet 
will be mailed to all dealers upon re- 
quest. 


Plural Plug Sockets 


The Ajax Electric Specialty Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has placed on 
the market the Ajax plural plug sock- 
ets, which are made of hard rubber 
composition with a black finish. The 
sockets, it is stated, are one piece 


Ajaz plural plug socket 


in construction, practically indestruct- 
ible. They leave the lamps in their 
original positions and admit the use 
of shades. 

The sockets sell for 75 cents each. 
They are packed ten in an attractive 
permanent display case. Illustrated 
literature will be mailed to dealers 
upon request. 


Drill and Seeder 


The Osmundson Spade Mfg. Co., 
Perry, Iowa, has placed on the market 
the “Perfection” drill and garden 
seeder for the professional or amateur 
gardener. 

The following are a few statements 


that the company makes regarding 
this seeder: It saves time, is speedy 
in operation, provides uniform seed- 
ing, gets seeds in at the proper depth, 


“Perfection” drill and seeder 
saves seed and avoids thinning out. It 
fits any small seed, is practical for 
small spaces and discs may be easily 
changed. 

The seeder is well made and has 
nothing to get out of order. It is 
stated that one man with a “Perfec- 
tion” can do as much seeding as five 
or six men would do in the same time 
by hand. The seeder runs on a board 
and works with speed and accuracy. 
It is made of pressed steel and cast 
iron with all parts accurately ma- 
chined. It is fitted with high grade 
aluminum gears, die cast and noise- 
less. The seeder sells for $2. Illus- 
trated literature will be mailed to 
dealers upon request. 


* Russwin ” Friction Adjuster 


The Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn., has recently 
introduced its No. 8 “Russwin’”’ fric- 
tion adjuster for casement sash and 
transoms. 

This adjuster can be applied at 
either top or bottom of sash, opening 
out, and at the top or bottom of sash, 
opening in, where there is no objection 
to applying the adjuster on the out- 
side of the sash. It can also be used 
on transoms opening either in or out. 

Friction in a varying degree, as re- 
quired by conditions, can be applied by 
turning the friction clamp. In addi- 
tion, the adjuster can be utilized to 
bottom hung transoms opening in and 
out. It is made of wrought bronze. 
The length over all is 9 inches when 




















“Russwin” friction adjuster 


closed, and 15 inches when opened. 
The size of the end plates is 2 x % 
inch. 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 


Hardware Age 


Roberts Specialties 


M. F. Roberts, First Avenue ar 
Fayette Street, Conshohocken, P 
has recently brought out the Robertg 
new patent adjustable auger and bit 
stop for stopping the bit, drill 
auger at any desired depth. : 

The stop can be quickly attached to’ 
any auger, bit or drill from 3/16 t 
1 in. in diameter. With the Y in 
serted as shown in the cut, it takeg’ 
any bit or drill from 3/16 to 9/16 of 
an inch in diameter. With the Y 
removed it takes augers from % te 
1 in. in diameter. It has a powerful 
grip to prevent slipping. j 

The stop is made almost entirely’ 
of aluminum and retails for 75 cents.) 

Another stop which this manufac- 
turer makes is the Roberts improved 
adjustable bit stop, a handy stop for 
small bits or drills. It takes from 


Roberts auger and bit 


Below—Adjustable bit stop 


The stop is 
strong, durable and light, and it also | 
is made almost entirely of aluminum, ~ 
The improved adjustable bit stop 
has a pipe vise grip, which is a guar- 


% to % in. in diameter. 


antee against slipping. It retails for 
25 cents each. 

The Roberts folding saw clamp is 
another article put out by this manu- © 
facturer. This clamp is designed es- 
pecially for carpenters and wood 
workers. It is made entirely of iron | 
and steel, making it almost indestruc- — 
tible. The clamp will hold from the — 
largest saw to a narrow band saw. 

The device is convenient to ship, a8 
it folds compactly, requiring very © 
little space. It may be easily and 
firmly fastened anywhere on wood, a8 © 
it has two folding steel dogs in the © 
rear, making a hole about the size of 
a ten-penny nail. The length of the © 
jaws is 28 in., the weight of the 
clamp 6 lb., and the retail price $2. © 

Illustrated literature will be mailed 
to dealers upon request. 
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